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For the Companion. 


THE PROVING OF FRANZ SEIBEL. 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IT. 
Master Bauer’s Shop. 


It was the afternoon of the following Saturday. 
Franz stood before the shop window of the great 
firm of Weideran & Co., famed for the manufacture 
and sale of musical instruments of all kinds. -Be- 
fore him hung a bewildering array of guitars and 
violins. Even a solitary banjo had its place 
among them, like some country cousin among 
the more fashionable relatives, to whose home in 
the city he has strayed for a vacation. 

In the farther corner of the window stood a 
ponderous bass-viol, and a ’cello in the opposite 
corner would have been glad of a chance at a 
little coquetry with her solemn vis-a-vis, had there 
been any one to assist her in expressing her emo- 
tions. Fiddle-bows and strings were scattered in 
profusion, and in the background a pyramid of 
kettle-drums half hid the long vista of pianos 
that filled the floor of the great store within. 

Franz was staring hard at this array. Yet he 
did not really see it. His heart was thumping his 
ribs as if it were angry with him, and would call 
him to his better senses. For under his arm, 
wrapped in its green baize, was the old violin. 
His heart’s protest was of no use. Suddenly he 
turned, pressed the latch, and entered. 

He intended to find out the value of the instru- 
ment. Perhaps he would sell it outright. Better 
if he could borrow some money by leaving it 
with Weideran & Co.; but the more he thought of 
this, the more he shrank from incurring a debt. 
He could hardly decide to do this. Best of all it 
would be if he could find some one who would 
hire it for a time, for so it would be not wholly 
lost to Elise. He had been thinking all the week 
about the matter; at last he was here to do some- 
thing. 

Herr Weideran was absent. Franz could not 
leave the violin, nor explain his wishes to the 
young man in charge of the shop. He would call 
again. Such slight happenings sometimes turn 
the course of events. 

He went away, little thinking that when he 
should return to the shop on the same errand, it 
would be with a heart almost despairing, yet even 
then to meet with rare fortune. 

“Hullo, Franz! Have you heard the news? 
Come over here, and I’ll row you down to the 
Reuss Bridge.”’ 

Franz was crossing the Kapellplatz, when this 
voice hailed him from the lake. In a moment he 
had crossed the street, and leaped down to the 
float. It was Louis Blotine, the son of the pro- 
prietor of the bakery, who pulled his skiff to the 
float, and took Franz into the stern. 

‘What is the news?’’ asked Franz, as he 
grasped the tiller-ropes. 

“A prize carving,’’ said Louis. ‘‘Haven’t you 
heard of it? I rather think not, for the notice has 
not been published yet.” 

‘‘Well,”’ was the somewhat indifferent rejoinder, 
‘what if there is to be a prize carving? I don’t 
see as we have any more to do with that than the 
Esel over yonder has,’’ and, as he spoke, he 
pointed upward to the highest pinnacle of Pilatus, 
rising in clear outline against the sky. 

“Oh, I only thought you'd like to try,’’ an- 
swered Louis. ‘I would if I were not a misera- 
ble baker, instead of a carver. Just give me your 
chance’’— 

‘“‘What do you mean?” said Franz, with some 
surprise. ‘I am not admitted’”’— 

‘“‘Ah, that’s just the fun!’’ answered Louis. 
“It's for the apprentices. It’s just for you fel- 
lows. My father’s cousin belongs to the Holz- 
schnitzerverein, and he told father that they had 
offered a prize of six hundred francs for an 
original carving to encourage the apprentices. I’d 
go in for it, if I were you.” 

“So I will, surely,’” answered Franz, thoroughly 
aroused. ‘But what are the arrangements? 
When are we to begin? Where is the work to be 
done? What’s the subject? Who’’— 

‘sHold on, old fellow! I don’t know anything 
about it,’’ answered Louis, laughing. ‘Don’t 
split your throat for nothing. I told you that the 
announcement is not n.1de yet. Wait till to- 
morrow, and you’ll know all about it. Only be 
ready to goin and get the prize. That’s my ad- 


vice to you; and as I sa,", if I were not a beg-| gaunt, awkward. 








garly baker, half-broiled by the ovens, I’d join 
the ’prentices, and try it myself.”’ 

The good-natured fellow laughed heartily, as he 
imagined his own unskilled fingers working for 
the prize. But Franz had but one thought. He 
would try, at all events. He could carve as well 
as any of the boys in the shop, and stood at least 
an equal chance with the others for success. 

Six hundred frances! It was a large sum. It 
would go far in the little home. He was glad 
that Herr Weideran had not been in his shop. 


either of melancholy or of malice, one could 
hardly tell which. 

His narrow forehead was crowned by bushy 
black hair, on which an old black cap was care- 
lessly tossed, its red lining sticking out over one 
ear, as if there might be some lurking evil in the 
brain it covered, of which it sought to be the dan- 
ger signal. His dark eye, keen and restless, sug- 
gested constant suspicion and watchfulness. His 
cheeks were pale and wrinkled, though he was 
still a young man, and the heavy lower jaw gave 





Perhaps even yet the violin could be saved, and 


evidence of a stubborn disposition. 
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Elise at least begin to study. They would go on | 
as they were for the few weeks that must inter- | 
vene before the prizes would be awarded, and | 
meanwhile he would work as he never had worked 
before. 

The boat touched the landing by the Reuss 
Bridge, and Franzsprang ashore, with thanks to 
Louis, crossed the river, and hurried to his home 
at the foot of the Sonnenberg. He hurriedly told 
his mother all that he knew about the coming con- 
test, then hastened to get the donkeys, and make 
his daily trip to the forest for the fagots. 

As he was returning late in the afternoon, a 
loud halloo from a diverging path in the woods 
drew his attention. Far away among the trees 
he could discern the forms of a man and a little 
girl approaching, and Franz awaited them with 
some impatience, for he was again later than 
usual. 

A few moments were sufficient to bring the per- 
sons near each other, and Franz was at first dis- 
posed to be sorry that he had waited for such un- 
prepossessing companions. The man was tall, 
His face wore an expression 











He wore the rough blouse common to the peas- 
ants, trousers girt at the hips with a wide leathern 
belt, and his heavy boots were drawn up outside 
of his trousers to the knee. He carried a knotted 
stick, with a large bundle slung over his shoulder. 

The little girl was quite unlike her father, ex- 
cept in the shabbiness and poverty of her dress. 
Her fair face bore no trace of evil of any kind, 
and her blue eyes, frank as the clear sky above 
her, besought the confidence of every one who 
gazed into their depths. 

Her sunny hair was bound tightly away from 
her brow by a kerchief, once white but now much 
soiled. Her gown, of coarse blue cloth, was rent 
in more than one place, not yet mended, and the 
garment was ill-fitting, evidently made for a child 
larger than herself. Coarse blue stockings and 
wooden shoes completed a costume that spoke at 
once of poverty and the need of woman’s care. 

But with all the rags and dirt, it was an attrac- 
tive little figure, and Franz unconsciously smiled 
as he looked upon her. 

“Can you tell me where Master Bauer’s shop is 
| in the town ?”’ asked the man of Franz. 


| ‘TI can,” answered the boy, ‘‘for I work there 
| myself, and I’m going past it now on my way 
| home. Go with me, and I can show you the 
place.” 

“So you in Master Bauer’s shop, do 
you?” said the man, with some surprise. ‘You 
build the fires, I suppose ?”’ with a gesture toward 
the fagots on Solferino’s back. 

“No,” said Franz, laughing; “I am a Holz- 
schnitzer, or learning to be one. Master Bauer 
often gives me good work to do. This last week 
I’ve been carving the grapevine that runs up and 
over the tall clock-case, that is to go into Herr 
Minter’s new house.” 

‘Rather a young one for such work as that,” 
was the answer. ‘Perhaps Master Bauer will 
have no work for me, if he can get boys to do it 
for him. But look here. Do you think there is 
any room in the shop for me ?” 

As he spoke, he broke off an end of one of the 
boughs on Solferino’s back, and, drawing from 
his pocket a common clasp-knife, began to whittle 
the bark from the stick. Swiftly, and with 
more cunning than Franz had ever seen, he 
then carved the billet into the figure of an old 
man, hunch-backed, grotesque. A whirl of the 
blade sliced off the hump, another cut straightened 
the legs and body, and two or three more deft 
touches made the old humpback into a rollicking 
boy. 


work 


Before Franz could say a word, the boy be- 
came a long-necked, wry-faced imp, with a truly 
Satanic face. Then all traces of any living thing 
disappeared, and, as by magic, the stick of wood 
was turned into a beautiful reel for silk, carved 
from end to end with crossing spirals. This the 
man tossed to the child, who caught it up and hid 
it away in the bundle at her feet. 

“Tf you can carve like that,’’ said Franz, ‘I 
should think there would be work for you in any 
shop in the land.” 

‘*Well, will you take us to Master Bauer, then ?’’ 
asked the man, a litt.s impatiently. 

“Of course I will. .Come on. But first let me 
bring Monte round here for this little girl to ride,”’ 
said Franz, who had seen Nannette glancing long- 
ingly at the empty saddle, and thought that she 
might well be weary, if she had walked so far as 
he suspected. 

“All right,”’ responded the man; but he added, 
roughly: ‘‘See here, young one, we pay nothing 
for the donkey. I’ve no money but what must 
go for the lodging in the city. But Nannette is 
tired enough, and would be glad of the ride; it’s 
ten miles since dinner over there by Entlebuch.”’ 

‘Have you journeyed very far?’’ asked Franz. 
‘“‘Nannette, if that’s her name, is welcome to the 
donkey. Monte Carlo is this one, Solferino there 
with the wood. Come, Nannette, up with you!”’ 
As he spoke he aided Nannette to spring to the 
saddle, and they began once more to descend 
toward the town. 

Once on the way the man relapsed into moody 
silence. 

Franz did not like the man’s appearance. Who 
was he? whence came they? Evidently it was of 
no use to attempt to learn anything farther from 
the man himself. 

It was far pleasanter to walk beside Monte 
and draw Nannette into conversation, though even 
this was a little difficult at first. It was notice- 
able how she met all questions, if not with an 

| attempt at evasion, yet with reluctance and hesita- 
|tion. More than once she glanced hastily at her 
father, as if seeking some sign from him, whether 
| she should answer or not; but only once did he 
respond, and then he spoke sharply, harshly, and 
| quite as much to Franz as to her. 

| It don’t signify where we started from first, 
| does it, so long as we’re here? Nowhere round 
these parts,” and he cast a warning look on Nan- 
nette, which the child evidently understood, and 
tried to obey by silence. 

It was a lovely scene that burst upon their 
vision as the woods parted suddenly and they 
stood on the brink of the cliff, about a hundred 
feet above the streets of the town. At their feet 
were the roofs of red tiles and the tower of the 
Sentis-Spital rising like a protecting genius over 
the refuge for the sick and poor. The white street 
trailed its dusty length between the houses, and 
the long shadows marked off upon it the preludes 
of the coming night. 

A crowd of boys were gathered about the door 
of the printing-office, waiting for the appearance 
of the daily paper, and a half-dozen of them were 
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playing mening in the road. Just opposite the | 
cliff flowed the River Reuss in swift tide, glad to 
be out of the stjtl 42 Jake dnd lyaoing onward to the | 
sea. On thé further Sank’ the steer y wes, 
crowned by the ancienf wall and towers, keeping 
faithful, althoug); in thyse days, we Futile 
guard over the to™m- . 3 1. 

Villa-crowned slopes stretched away to the leff,’ 
and led the eye onward to the long, oval mirror 
of Lake Sempach, while toward the right, the 
river cut the city in twain, itself crossed by the 
long, slant Kapell bridge, with the lofty water- 
tower standing like a great exclamation point in 
the midst of the stream. 

Here and there red-canopied boats were floating, 
followed by the white swans and flocks of ducks. 
The lake, glowing with the delicate shades of 
pink and blue and purple, for which it is remark- 
able, lay calm beneath the evening sun, stirred 
only far out to the southward by a little steam- 
boat, that drew a long trail of flashing water at 
her stern, and marked the placid surface with 
liquid ridges of crimson, which met in a sharp 
angle at her bow. | 

Beyond the bay of Kiissnacht, beyond the far- | 
thest strip of low shore on which could be dis- | 
cerned the church and dwellings of Vitznau, like | 
a toy-village under the precipices—beyond all | 
towered the Rigi, a purple bulwark defending the 
Paradise beneath. 

Snowy peaks rimmed the south, and through 
the trees at the extreme right, glimmered the 
peaks of Mount Pilatus, guarding on its side the 
Eden of Switzerland. Nature’s largess both of 
grandeur and graces was spread before them, and 
Franz, familiar as the scene was to him, shared 
the admiration expressed by his companions, who 
saw it for the first time. 

They came at last into the city and Franz drove 
around by the Vieh Market to point out the shop, 
and direct his companions to a lodging. Then he 
turned into the Bruch Gasse and found his mother 
waiting for him at the door of the cottage. 

To her anxious inquiries Franz replied by giving 
her an account of the strange pair whom he had 
just left. 

‘‘But, mother,’’ he added, ‘I hope the man will 
not come to the shop. I don’t like his looks. 
Perhaps Master Bauer will not give him work, 
but I think he will, if he sees what he can do. 
The child is good enough, a real pretty girl. But 
it would be better not to have them about.”’ 

Frau Seibel wondered at her boy’s words. She 
knew him to have a kind heart, and rebuked him 
for his hasty judgment. 

*“Can’t help it, little mother,’’ he answered, ‘‘the 
man has an evil face and an evil way. I have a 
strong foreboding that his coming will bring no 
good to any of us. His very name is against 
him. I'd change it if I were in his place. Otto 
Boeseman! Why, that means Otto Badman. 
Well, we shall see what we shall see!” 

And the boy ran into the cottage and up to his 
room with a light laugh, that certainly indicated 
no very serious presentiments of evil in his heart. 

At the shop the next Monday morning Otto 
Boeseman presented himself. It was plain that 
Master Bauer did not like his looks. He told him 
at once that the shop was full. 

To the surprise of every one Boeseman made no 
answer, but silently stepped across to the bench, 
where Franz was carving the clock-case. He took 
the chisel and mallet from the boy’s hands and 
began to work. | 

Master Bauer's face flushed with anger, but 
instantly he saw the wondrous skill of the man. | 
A cluster of grapes grew on the vine in half a | 
minute, and then a saucy bird appeared out of 
the rough wood in the corner, and the wings 
fluttered and the sharp beak was buried in the 
fruit almost as quickly as a real robber of the | 
winged tribe would have done his work. 

Suddenly the man flung the tools down and 
faced the master. He had gained his point. 
full shop made room for him. 

In a few moments Master Bauer came forth 
from his office with a printed paper in his hand. 
It was the announcement of the Verein, the Union 
of Wood-Carvers, offering the prizes to the ap- 
prentices of the Canton. All work was suspended 
while Master Bauer read the paper. 

A first prize of six hundred francs in money, 
and a certificate of proficiency was offered for the 
best work in competition. The second prize was 
to be two hundred francs. 

All work offered was to be grouped in an 








Exhibition in the Hall of the Verein, and to be for | 


sale, if the contributors should so desire. 

All the work was to be done in the shops, out- 
side of the regular hours of labor, but subject to 
the supervision of the masters. 

How many apprentices went home from the 
various shops in the Canton that day, with hearts 
fully resolved to win the first prize! What splen- 
did carving was already done by them in imagina- 
tion! 


Franz was not the only one who knew just what | 


he would do with the money if it were gained. 
Nor was his the only brain that dreamed of the 


unpieasantly 


our best, and if site: of us wins, it will be good 
for Master Bauer’s shop and indirectly for all of 
usc We ehall all of us be glad to be employed 
thege.< ‘aayd if neither—well, we shall have the 
extra practice, anyway. If I win, good-by to the 
doxkeys Saturday after’’— 
“Who cares for the donkeys ?”* 
reminded of his 


exclaimed Emil, 
encounter with 
Solferino. 

Franz made a laughing response, and added: 
‘Well, good-night, and good luck to you in the 
carving !”’ 

So saying Franz turned away toward his home, 
as Emil went for a swim in the lake. But he | 
muttered as he went: ‘Yes, you sneak. Much sin- | 
cerity in that wish of yours! You try, and I'll | 


try; but you, Franz Seibel, will never get that | 
prize!” 








GeorGce E. MERRILL. 
(To be continued.) 
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TO-DAY. 
Live for to-di ay! to-morrow’s light 
‘To-morrow’s cares shall bring to sight; 


Go sleep like closing flowers at night, 
And heaven thy morn will bless, 


—John Keble. 
_ +e —_ 
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HIS SISTER. 


**Robert, I found the barn unfastened again to- 
night, and the rails in the corner pasture down. I 
declare, you deserve to be flogged for your care- 
lessness !”" 

“You won't flog me, sir!’’ said the boy, in a 
low voice. His face flushed hotly. He had been 
reading, his hands on either side of his chin; now 
he pushed his book away, and sat looking dog- 
gedly before him. 

‘Mercy on me!” 
Macy, who sat near the table knitting. 
wish Jabez wouldn’t speak that way !”’ 

Aunt Mary, a visitor from the West, pushed her 
chair with an impatient movement further from 
the fire, frowning a little; but Bertha, Farmer 
Macy’s only daughter, a girl of sixteen, looked 
from her father to Robert, her cheeks scarlet, her 
eyes full of tears. 

“I didn’t say I would flog you!”’ said the 
farmer, harshly. ‘I said you deserved to be 
flogged for your carelessness, and so you do. 
Ever since that money was left to you, you've 
seemed to want to go your own way.” 

“I will go my own way, too!’’ muttered the 
boy between his teeth. Bertha’s quick ear caught 
the words, and she ventured to speak. 

“Father, Robert didn’t lock the barn, because 
John told him not to, till he came home.”’ 

“Oh, John told him not to, did he? How jong 
since John took it upon himself to issue his or- 
ders? I think I am the one to be obeyed on these 
premises,”” was the quick rejoinder, and then the 
girl was silenced. ‘I suppose John told him not 
to put up the rails, also ?’’ the farmer added, as if 
unwilling to end the controversy. 

“John said nothing to me about that; I simply 
forgot it,’”’ said Robert, sullenly. 

“Of course you forgot it! You’re always 
forgetting! If rubber could be tied on to your 
memory to stretch it a little, it would be better for 
you. J don't forget; if I did, I wonder where 
you would be ?”’ 

Aunt Mary looked at her brother over her spec- 
tacles. Her usually mild face quivered with ex- | 
citement. 

‘‘Brother !’’ she said, in a tone of dismay. 

“Of course you'd take sides against me! The 
boy has always been excused. His mother made 
a fool of him, and his sister ditto. By and by I 
shan’t be allowed to speak in my own house.”’ 

Robert threw 
taken up again with an angry gesture, and stalked 
out of the room. He was a tall, 


murmured Grandmother 
“I do 


| his movements. The farmer made as if he would 
| call him back, but settled himself in his chair 
| again, and frowned. 


| «The fact is, since his uncle left him that five | 
said Farmer Macy, ‘the boy | 


| thousand dollars,”’ 
hasn’t been worth his salt to me!”’ 
“O father, you” — 
“Silence!’’ said the old man, testily. 
| you he is doing nothing but longing for the time 


| when he is twenty-one, and can put his hands on | 
| 


| that money. Castle-building and reading, that’s 
| what he gives his time to, and me slaving like a 
dog!” 

“It's a great pity,”’ said Aunt Mary, and she 
spoke in her slow, sweet way, so that one could 
hardly imagine there was the least touch of sar- | 
casm in what she said, ‘that George didn’t leave 
the money to you!”’ 

“Eh, you think so, do you?” said the farmer, 
his heavy features lighting up. ‘Look what I 
could ha’ done with five thousand dollars—and 
the place needing improvement so much! Yes, 
even one thousand would set me up! 


come into, and spend as he pleases. 


| you won’t!”’ she said, clasping her hands. 
| sure father means to do everything for the best. 
| Try not to mind!”’ 


| over, no matter who is by! 
| stand it any longer. 


down the book which he had | 


good-looking | 
The | boy of eighteen, large of his age, and clumsy in 


“I tell | 


And to 


think of all that money lying idle, for Robert to 
He’ll go «) 4 


coming into possession of a little either | money ? 
A pretty father I should be!” 

Grandma Macy’s needles clicked on, and Aunt 
Mary looked thoughtfully at the fire. The old- 
fashioned clock that had ticked in its ancient cor- 
ner for over seventy years struck nine. 

Bertha had slipped out of the room, gone 
through the kitchen, and up the back stairs. The 
wind was rising; and the rain, which had just be- 
gun to fall, drove heavily against the window- 
panes on the upper landing. ‘The girl moved 
swiftly down the narrow passage in the dark, 
toward a door at the further end, through the 
keyhole of which came a faint light. Here she 
stopped, and tried the latch of the door. It did 
not let her in. 

‘Robert !’’ she called. ‘Robert!’ 

‘*What is it, Bertha? I can’t come down again, 
and—I’d rather be alone.”’ 

‘But I want to speak to you. 
you let me in?” 

“It’s no use; I won’t come down.”’ 

“No, you needn’t; nobody has sent for you. I 
—I just wanted to see you!” 

‘*Well, here I am,’’ and the door opened sud- 
denly, so that the girl who was leaning against it 
almost fell into the room. She recovered herself, 
however, and stood there looking at her brother 
with pitiful eyes. 

“I wish I knew what to do, 
ended with a long-drawn sigh. 

“J know what to do!”’ was the boy’s rejoinder, 
and he set his mouth sternly, so that there was in 


O Robert, won’t 


” 


she said, and 


| his face a curious resemblance to the old man 


downstairs. 
‘You won’t do anything wrong, Robert, I know 
“’m 


“I do try, I have tried, but it’s no use. Think 
I can’t see? Father is mad because that money 
is coming to me, instead of him. I wish Uncle 
George had never left it to me; I could have got 
along without it. It only makes me wretched all 
the time, the way father treats me, and I’m tired 
of it.’ 

“But, dear Robert, every one sees—I mean,” 
she added, checking herself—‘‘you have grandma 
and me, who love you dearly ! 
up to you for these little crosses? Father, though 


Don’t that make | 
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and she crept downstairs, to find the front door 
unfastened. Unheeding rain and wind, she ran 
out in the darkness to the gate, which was also 
unfastened. Watch, the dog, was gone—he must 
have followed his young master. 

As loudly as she dared, she called her brother’s 
name, and then, sure that he was by this time out 
of hearing, she ran back to the house, found a 
shaw] in the hall-closet, and left the house, shut- 
ting the door behind her, softly. 

The next train was due at half-past eleven 
o’clock. 

Robert must be waiting at the little station in 
the woods, half a mile away. The rain beat 
heavily, the wind blew so fiercely that she caught 
her breath with difficulty. The path was hard to 
keep. Occasionally she staggered in among the 
thick bushes on either side the narrow foot-way, 
and once something bounded across the road, but 
before she could give way to fright, she felt the 
cold nose of Watch against her hand. 

*Q Watch, where is Robert? Carry me to 
him!’’ she cried, somewhat reassured now that 
she had a protector. Presently she stumbled 
against the platform of the little station, that rose 
like a huge, black shadow before her. 

“Robert! Robert! It is I, Bertha; are you 
here? O Robert, don’t leave me!”’ 

‘Are you crazy, Bertha? and such a thing as 
this! You will get your death—how dared you 
come through these woods ?”’ 

“I came after you. Robert, you must go back 
—you must! It’s awfully selfish in you to run 
off, and father will be broken-hearted if you do. 
Can’t you bear as much as I can? and I only a 
girl! See, I am wet through and through, and 
cold and frightened, but I won't mind it if you'll 
only come home. If you go, I’ll stay out in the 
storm all night. How can I go back and tell them 
you stole out of the house like a thief, at midnight ? 
If you must go, Robert, go in the face of the day 
and of everybody. It would kill me to hear 
people say you had run away. O Robert, think, 
it will be disgrace for all of us—shame, misery 
and disgrace.”’ 

“T tell you I can’t bear it!"’ he said, and stamped 
on the loose boards of the platform. ‘I might as 
well go now as any time.” 

“No, not now, for my sake—wait at least till— 
| sil I talk to father. What would mother say, 





he is so rough, loves you very dearly ; he is proud | Robert? If she sees us now’’—she broke down 


of you, but something has made him irritable of 


late, and’’*— 
“Yes, 
me that money, 


said Robert. 


‘“‘And you know he has been making improve- 
Perhaps he has got into 


ments on the farm. 
debt.” 


‘Well, that’s not my fault," said Robert. “I 
believe in my soul you wish that money had gone | 
| to him or you.” 


*O Robert !”’ 
‘‘Forgive me, Bertha! 


should want to help father ; 


five years old! 


ever since Uncle George died and left 


I know how girls feel 
about such things, and it’s only natural that you 
but I tell you can- | 
didly, if I had the money to-morrow, I wouldn’t 
| lay out a cent on this miserable old place. 
it, and I’m tired of being treated like a child of 
All my faults and errors talked 
I’m not going to 
If he can’t be reasonable, | going away.” 


I hate | 


utterly, sobbing as if her heart would break. 

“Come on—I’ll go back,” said Robert, sullenly. 
‘Here, Watch!’’ the dog came bounding to his 
side. ‘Stop crying, Bertha—poor little thing, 
| how you shiver! There! there!’’ he said, soften- 
ing, as he put his arm about her, ‘‘we’ll go on the 
run, to keep you from getting cold—but, mind, I 
don’t promise I'll stay—only I won’t go this 
time.”’ 

It was a week after Robert’s attempt to leave 
| home, and Bertha was very sick. The fright and 
exposure of that terrible night had brought on a 
fever. 

*“T can’t think how the child took such a cold,” 
said Aunt Mary, as she came into the living-room 
one morning. ‘‘From the day she had that mis- 
erable chill she has been growing steadily worse. 
| I’m worried about her, and so is the doctor. The 
poor child in her delirium imagines Robert is 


he must Bet some one else beside me to vent his | Grandma Macy let her knitting fall to her lap, 


| spite on.’ 


“O Robert, what are you saying ?”’ 


“Just what I mean. I won’t stand it! It’s | 
| bad enough to be cooped up in this old country 


| 
jing till night! What good does it do? 
| like giving it all to him.” 


thing I can to make you happy.” 


you can now, 


| place, and then to be tyrannized over from morn- | 
I can't 
|touch the money till I’m of age, even if I felt | 


“Tf you only won’t mind it, dear, I’ll do every- 


“You're awfully kind, Bertha, and you do all | work. 
but don’t you suppose I see how 


| folded her hands and looked sorrowfully into the 
| fire. 

“It’s two years this month since her mother 
died,”’ she said, softly. ‘*Where’s Robert ?** 

‘Upstairs, with her—you can hardly get him 
out of the room. The boy is very fond of her. 
It is for her sake, I fancy, that he didn’t leave 
home months ago.’’ Aunt Mary little knew how 
| nearly she had hit the truth. 

Day after day dragged on and the fever did its 

Robert hardly gave himself time to eat, 
| so anxious was he to be by his sister’s bedside. 





uncomfortable he makes you all feel on’my ac- | He grew haggard, watching night and day—re- 


count? Come, 
Take my candle and go to bed; 
and we'll talk it all over some other time.” 


| her brother good-night. 


| to think. 


| injustice, but what could she do? 


could not talk to her father ; 


| and excused all his short-comings. 


The clock struck eleven and found her still sit- 
ting up, trying to solve this problem, how to keep 
her brother from any rash act that he would re- 
Straining her ears to listen, she 


gret in after life. 
| thought she heard the creaking of a door. 
It rained hard now. 
the trees moving in the wind, dark as it was. 
A sudden terror seized her. 


you’re shivering with the cold. 
I’ve got another, 


Reluctantly Bertha obeyed, waiting only to kiss fhome—you won’t leave father alone ? 
When she reached her 
|room she blew out the candle, folded a wrapper 
about her, and sat down in the little splint rocker, 


She felt as keenly as Robert did, her father’ 
She had no 
|mother to go to, and her grandmother was too 
loyal to her son to blame him in words. She 
he would have turned 
| upon her as he had before, with the bitter taunt 
|that she encouraged her brother in his idleness, | boy. 


She could see the tops of 


That certainly was 





pleasant fame that would come with the possession 
of the certificate. It would be a passport to any 
shop in Switzerland. son,’ said Grandma 
It happened that Franz and Emil left the shop | resting her needles. 
together at noon. 
“T shall try,’’ said Franz. | glaring at them all. 
“JT shall try,”’ said Emil. and clothes and food? 
‘All right, old fellow, we'll both go in and do} 


as soon as he gets it.” 





Macy, 


“That depends upon how you treat him, my | the heavy chain against the front door. 


“Treat him!’’ and the farmer leaned forward, | way to the bed, she felt over it. 


not the rain nor the wind, but the familiar clank of 
She ran 


looking up and | to her brother's room, her heart beating heavily, 


called him, but no answer came. Groping her 


Robert was not 


‘Don’t I give him a roof | there—the bed had not been touched. 
Would you have me 
knuckle to the boy, to my own son, because he is 


She could have screamed for terror, but she had 
learned, long before this, to master her impulses, 











| proaching himself constantly. 


“You'll stay now, won’t you, Robert?’’ she, 

said, feebly, one day. ‘You won’t leave the old 
Father will 
be different when I—am gone.” 
‘When you are gone—O Bertha!” said the 
boy, brokenly. ‘“Doas I did, when you begged 
me down there in the old depot, stay for my 
s | sake.” 

“If I could, dear—but it isn’t as I say—and—I 
want you to promise me never to leave poor father 
—and when the money comes—help him all you 
can—will you ?” 

“T’ll do everything you ask me,” sobbed the 
“T’ll give him all the money. I don’t want 
it—without you.” 

“Don’t you think,”’ said Grandma Macy, very 
softly, to Aunt Mary, one day, “that there’s a 
great change come over Jabez? He hasn’t spoken 
a cross word to Robert since our little girl came 
downstairs. And the boy seems like another per- 
son,—as willing and chipper about his work as 
can be.” 

And Robert was saying to Bertha, who sat, 
white as a lily, in her little splint rocker, by the 
window : 

*] don’t care how hard I work now, and I've 
told father he shall have enough of my money to 
make all the improvements he wants to. I shall 
never make a farmer, he sees that now, but I'll 
find something more to my liking. I have been 
idle and careless, and probably the money did 
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have something to do with it, but I’ve changed all 
that. - 

‘IT made up my mind to it when I thought we 
were going to lose you. O Bertha, if you had 
died I should never have forgiven myself!” 

Mary A. DENISON. 
—~@> —— 
A HALLOWED MEMORY. 
The heart has many passages 


Through which the feelings roam; 
But its middle aisle is sacred 


To the old, old home. —Exchange. 
— +2, — 
For the Companion. 
PATROLLING A PIPE. 
In FivE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


Following the Scraper. 


“We shall start the scraper through the line to- 
morrow. It will probably enter your section by the 
13th. You will be ready to trail it. Follow it closely, 
and be able to report accurately as to any point of 
stoppage.” 

Such were the orders telegraphed me on the 9th of 
October, and I knew that they meant that I was to 


have twenty-four hours of very hard work in “‘fol- | 


lowing the scraper.” 
As I said in a previous sketch, my occupation 
at this time was that of a “line-walker,”’ or patrol, 


on one of the great pipe lines which convey crude | 


petroleum from the oil regions of Western Pennsy|- 
vania eastward to New York City, Philadelphia end 
Baltimore; lines of six-inch wrought iron pipe, 
several hundred miles in length, some of which cross 
very mountainous, wild tracts of country. 

Crude petroleum, as many readers are aware, is 2 
complex fluid,—a mixture of hydro-carbon oils of 
varying density and volatibility. It may be likened 
to a mixture of sand and gravel, some coarse and 
some fine, but all composed of similar rock. 
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scraper. It was not the first, nor yet the last, trip 
of the sort which I have made, during my service 
with these pipe-line companies, but it is memorable 
for several adventures. 

The pumps were working at a fair rate that morn- 
ing, and the scraper whirred along merrily, moving 
nearly as fast as I could walk. It had a cheery 
sound, and to one who has never heard it, a very 
singular sensation is conveyed the first time he lis- 
tens to this queer note, coming up from the ground, 
and flitting along just in advance of him. Every one 
who engages in this occupation of patrolling the 
pipe, soon learns to regard it almost as if it were 
a living companion. 

At points where the paraffin is thick and hard, or 
there chances to be some other small obstruction, it 
will hang almost stationary for a few moments, then 
dash forward again with accelerated speed. 

Although there had already been some cold 
weather, that morning was a warm one, and the 
forenoon was quite too hot for comfortable walking. 
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and their eyes fixed on me. They had been watch- 
ing my movements and, no doubt, attributed the 
rattling noise which had disturbed their nap entirely 
to me. 

I opened the contest with a heavy whack: across 
the spot where they lay and killed one at the first 
stroke. Then two of the others jumped for me, but 


the fourth, which I had injured, glided behind some | 


rocks. 

But I had quite enough to do, however, to get out 
of the way of the two that showed fight. They 
came unpleasantly close to me, as I backed off and 
struck first at one, then the other. 

In my flurry, I got into brush and missed them 
both with my first three strokes. One of them came 
within a foot of my leg, before I could clear myself. 
He was a lively snake. 

Both of them seemed determined to get to me. 
Their jaws snapped in a very suggestive manner, 
and the odor of rage which emanated from their 





| There had been a heavy dew, but the sun soon 
| dried it. I was glad to enter the forest tracts, where 
| the oak and chestnut foliage still afforded consider- 
| able shade. | 
For several weeks I had not been in much fear of | 
| meeting “rattlers,” the reptiles having for the most | 
part retired to their winter dens. In summer it is | 
| hecessary to be constantly watchful on these moun- | 
tain ridges and slopes, to avoid treading on them. 

I kept an account, when I first began patrolling, 
till I had killed over thirty snakes, some of them 
fully five feet long and as thick as my arm, with ten 
or a dozen rattles! 

Once in August, while hurrying down a grassy, 
weedy slope, I felt my foot catch in something | 

which gave me an odd sensation, and glancing down, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





I saw a rattlesnake coiled about my boot! It was 


| the season when they are very sluggish and, some | 


say, blind. The reptile was just raising his head in 
a dazed way, and before he got waked up suffi- | 


A light wind 


will bear away the smaller and lighter particles; a strong 


| a steep mountain-side. 


throats, was so strong as to turn me quite sick for a 
moment. I soon got clear of the tangle, and with 
two well-directed strokes with my pole, disabled the 
two, and then finished them off with a club. 

It was as exciting a fight as I like to engage in. 
A single misstep, or a fall, would have been as good 
as a coroner’s certificate for me. 

Stopping only to make sure that the reptiles were 
dead, I gathered up my traps and hurried on after 


| the seraper which had got a long way the start of 


me. <A quarter of a mile further on the line led up 
I toiled up to the summit, 
without hearing anything of the scraper, then ran 
along the level plateau about half a mile further. 

Thinking now that, in my haste, I must have 
passed it, I turned back and loitered along, listening 
for it as I went. 

Next, concluding, on reflection, that it must be in 
advance of me, I started to run and presently came 
where the mountain slopes down on the east side. 
The land at this point had been cleared a year or 
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| I was in no great fear of wild animals; yet these 
sounds, when heard by night, in the forest, give one 
| peculiar sensations. I would gladly have hurried on 
| now, but the scraper was in no such haste; it was 
| moving hardly two miles an hour. 
| Accommodating myself to its pace, I trudged along 
| and solaced myself by munching sandwiches from 
my knapsack. It was now past eight o’ciock in the 
evening. I had descended into a deep valley and 
presently crossed a brook, known locally as “Lost 
Axe Branch,” having now a craggy hillside, very 
rocky and steep, in front of me, with some very 
| large hemlocks at the foot of it, when I espied an 
object which I may truthfully assert gave me the 
| greatest “scare”? of my whole life. 

Just at a point where the line crooked at a sharp 
angle to climb the steep bank, in the dense shadow 
of the hemlock-boughs, there stood a strange, lum- 
inous, white object which seemed to move slowly to 
and fro, as if swaying from side to side. 

The sandwich I was eating dropped from my han‘. 
I stood spellbound and felt cold all over. I coul:! 
hear the scraper rattling on and now passing directly 
under the strange apparition. But there it stood 
swaying, beckoning to me, as I began to fancy. 

“Who are you?” I exclaimed. 

It must surely be some living thing, I thought, for 
it moved. But I could think of nothing save a 
ghost in a winding-sheet. I fancied that it had the 
form of a woman, with long, pale hair, streaming 
down her shoulders.. I even thought that I could 
half distinguish the face and features. 

Twice I hailed it, then tried to rally my courage 
| and walk straight up to it, but I was in too great a 
| funk. I trembled all over. My feet would not stir. 

So I stood there two or three minutes, stock still. I 

had not courage to go up to the apparition, but at 

length, I determined to go around it, follow the 
scraper to the pump station and, in the morning, 
come back and examine the spot. 
| That was what I did. I gave the place a wide 
berth, climbed up the hillside, thence came around 


to the line, overtook the scraper and followed it in. 








I was too much ashamed of my performance to mention 
what I had seen to the engineer and operator, at the 
pump-station, where I passed the night. But as soon as 
it was light, next morning, I went back along the line, 
over the mountain, to the place where I had seen my 
‘spook.’ 

It is needless to say that I felt quite differently by day- 
light. If there really were a ghost there, I was now 
resolved to know what his, or her, business was, stand- 
ing on the pipe-line. 

I easily located the spot; I even found the half-eaten 
sandwich that had fallen from my “paralyzed” hand. But 
there was nothing of a white, luminous, or otherwise 
ghostly character now visible. 

My nose detected a peculiar odor of gas, however; and 
at the pipe-joint, where the line turned up the steep bank, 
there was a scum of oil on the puddle of water which 
stood in the not wholly filled trench. The line is strained 
a little every year by the expanding and contracting force 
of heat and cold, and often starts the joints where the 
eighteen-foot sections of pipe are screwed together. The 
tension is so severe that sometimes the screw-threads are 
pulled off. 

I found that a joint had started, and that there was 
a slight leak. Oil was slowly oozing out. 

I have now no doubt that this oil, mingling with the 
water about the pipe, generated a gas of the nature of 
marsh-gas, which gave forth the luminous, wavy phe- 
nomena that had, for the time being, so wrought upon 
the latent superstition in my mind. 

ROBERT 8. THAXTER. 
(To be continued.) 
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breeze will disturb the pebbles; a hurricane would sweep 
it all away. 

So it is with petroleum. When it is distilled, by being 
subjected to heat in large stills, the lightest oils are 
given off first—those which pass under the names of 
benzine, rhigolene, gasoline and naphtha. These oils are 
converted into gas at comparatively low temperatures. 

Next, as the heat is increased, the oil known as 
kerosene is vaporized, and afterward condensed. Oil, to 
be safe for use in the lamps ordinarily found in private 
houses, should not give off an inflammable vapor at a 
lower temperature than 140° Fahrenheit. In order to 
render the kerosene “water white,” or “standard white,” 
it has next to be washed, “sprayed”? and bleached by the 
use of sulphuric acid. Lamp oil, as we buy it, bears little 
resemblance to the green-black or dark-brown, thick 
petroleum from which it is derived. 

This process of distillation by which petroleum is 
divided, or broken up, intoits component oils and gases, 
is termed “cracking it’’ at the refineries. 

After the kerosene has come off, there still remains a 
thick, dark-colored residuum, from which are obtained 
“machine oil” and the thick, greasy wax variously known 
as vasoline, cosmoline and paraffin. Paraffin is the 
term now generally applied to the hard wax, the densest 
product obtained from petroleum, and the same sub- 
stance which, when naturally deposited in places where 
petroleum exudes from the earth, has received the name 
of ozocerite, or earth-wax. It is of paraffin that I now 
wish to speak, as connected with the “scraper”? above 
alluded to. 

Paraffin is one of the great annoyances in the trans- 
portation of petroleum through pipe lines. After oil has 
flowed through the pipe for a time, paraffin begins to be 
deposited along its entire length. The waxy deposit in- 
creases, and will eventually clog up the pipe altogether. 
This, it will be seen, is a serious difficulty. 

The scraper is a device for cutting out the paraffin from 
the inside of the six-inch pipes. It may be described as 
two short hollow iron cones, attached one to the other 
with a ball and socket joint, so as to play about easily and 
adapt itself to turns, or inequalities, in the pipe. At the 
front end are four arms, with tiny wheels at their ex- 
tremities, which are pressed against the sides of the pipe 
by springs. 
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For the Companion, 


SOME FOREIGN LIBRARIES. 


Just now, when a new building is to be given to the 
Boston Public Library, which is not only one of the lar- 
gest in the country, but is looked on as a model insti- 
tution of its kind, it may be interesting to present some 
facts relating to the working of some of the great foreign 
libraries. 

There are not many public libraries in the world that 
can be used so freely and to so great an extent as the pub- 
lic libraries of this country, though there are several great 





RATTLERS IN THE PATH. 


A set of steel knives, arranged like the wings of a 


turbine wheel, revolve and scrape the interior of the | ciently to strike me, I stamped on his head with my | two and was used as pasturage. As I looked down 
pipe, as the contrivance is forced forward with the | other foot. 


oil by the action of the pumps. 

The object aimed at and attained was to combine 
the utmost flexibility with persistence in action, 
and in this respect, indeed, the scraper may be 
described as ‘one of the most accommodating yet 
persevering little fellows in the world.” 

A scraper will traverse the entire line of pipe, 
hundreds of miles, cutting off and breaking up the 
hard paraffin so effectually that it is brought along 
with the oil, and found deposited in the bottom of 
the storage tanks. As it trundles along the inside 
of the pipe, it makes a peculiar whirring noise which 
san be heard even when the pipe is buried three feet 
deep in the ground, or passes under the water of a 
pond or river. 

The sound is caused by the knives and wheels 
scratching against the sides of the pipe. Its course 
can thus be traced, and this is an important matter, 
for if the scraper should become jammed and stop, 
it is necessary to know where the obstruction lies, 
in order that the faulty section of pipe may be cut 
out. 

When the pipes were first laid down over the 
mountains, the workmen sometimes carelessly al- 
lowed foreign substances to get into the pipes; but 
the scraper “found” them all, and revealed their 
exact whereabouts. At each pumping station there 
is a switch-off and gate, where the scraper may be 
taken out or put into the line. 

At the ordinary rate of pumping oil, the scraper 
moves about as fast as a man walks. Where the 
lines pass through a cleared and settled country, 
and there are roads near by, two men usually follow 
the scraper with a horse and buggy, keeping within 
hearing of it all the time; but where the pipe runs 
through forests and swamps, or climbs mountains, 
the follower must go on foot, and attend sharply to 
his business, or he may lose track of the odd game 
he is chasing. 

Six o’clock in the morning, and before the sun 
had risen, found me on my way, following the 


As I passed up over the first rocky ridge of the 
| mountain that morning, I caught sight of a snake a 
few yards from the line, sliding lazily away among 
some rocks. It occurred to me, as the weather was 
so warm, that I might find others crawling out of 
their holes. However, I saw no more till near noon, 
and then suddenly came upon four, lying stretched 
out close together in the sun. It was at a place 
where the line extends beside a deep, black slough 
on one side, with a steep, broken crag thirty or forty 
feet high on the other. 

I had for a long time known that this crag was 
populated by snakes, and had killed many there, 
first and last. I had now only a stick in my hand, 
and did not carry a gun, or even a revolver that day, 
for I wished to travel as light as possible, and was 
obliged to carry a telegraphic instrument, a pair of 
climbers and a knapsack of food. 

Seeing those four snakes—and they were big ones 
—lying there, I stopped short in my tracks. There 
was barely room to pass along between the soft 
slough and the crag. I never shall forget how sud- 
denly all four of those reptiles raised up their heads 
}and began to hiss and play their tongues, as the 


| scraper went whirring and rattling along right under 





them! It waked them and seemed to anger them. 
They snapped their jaws and in a moment had 
thrown themselves into coil, ready to jump. 
My stick was quite too short to attack so many of 

them, so I backed off as quietly as I could, to a safe 
| distance, got out my pocket-knife, and proceeded to 
cut and trim a long, green maple sapling. I made a 
pole of it, twelve or fourteen feet long, one I could 
| easily handle, and then, taking off my knapsack and 
| telegraph instrument, advanced to the attack. 
| I felt the necessity of making short work of them, 
| so as to overtake the scraper which, all unmindful 
| of my surface difficulties, had gone whirring on its 
| way. 
| As I came forward, I saw all four of the snakes 
still lying in coil, with their heads up an inch or two 





the slope, my eye fell on one of the prettiest sights 
I ever beheld. 

Two fine red foxes, with very large “brushes,” 
were playing, as I at first thought, with each other, 
a little way down the slope, among the weeds and 
mullein stalks. First one and then the other would 
leap and drive his nose into the dry grass. With 
every jump, their big yellow tails would fly up and 
cut half a circle in the air. 

It was a queer frolic, so queer that, for a moment, 
| I stood watching them in astonishment, their move- 
| ments were so rapid and deft. 

I then noticed that they were moving down the 
| slope at a good pace; and it suddenly flashed into 
| my mind that they were chasing something—and 





| that that something was the truant scraper, which | 


| they had heard whirring down in the grass and took 
| for mice. 

| Setting off at a run, I bore down upon them. 
With a saucy bark, they skipped behind some bushes. 
It was the scraper, as I had conjectured, that they 
had been hunting; and I was greatly obliged to the 
pair of Reynards for so cleverly letting me know 
where it was. 

Night fell while as yet I had ten miles of rough 

country to traverse before I reached the end of my 

| section. It was a still evening, and scarcely a breath 
| of wind stirred the dry leaves. It was quite warm, 
and mist began to rise from the ground, giving all 
objects a dim, uncertain appearance. 

But it soon grew unusually dark, for a clear night. 
Although there were no clouds, I could barely make 
out the stars overhead. The engines were pumping 
rather more slowly now, for some reason, and the 
scraper lagged, seeming to whirr with less energy, 
as if fatigued from its long run. 

It was a lonely walk, as may be supposed. Occa- 
sionally an owl would hoot, or a bear make the 
wooded solitudes echo to its discordant notes. As 
I passed to the southward of Eagle Peak, the 
long, wild outcry of a panther came plainly to my 
ears, though a long way off. 





national libraries that are available for the work 
of students and literary men. Each one of these in- 
stitutions is governed by its own rules—some of 
them unnecessary and antiquated, as it seems to 
American observers; but it is fortunate that access 
can be had on any terms to such storehouses of 
literary treasure. 
The library of the British Museum, which is one 
of the most extensive collections of printed books 
in the world, has admirable arrangements for the 
convenience of readers and students. For public 
use there is a large circular hall, lighted from over- 
head, though it must be confessed it is not too well 
lighted during some of London’s foggy days, unless, 
as in winter, artificial illumination is supplied. 
In the centre of this apartment are the desks of the 
attendants, and the shelves on which rest the cata- 
logues—a small library in themselves. From the 
centre radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, the long, 
double rows of desks provided for readers. 
Each row is marked with a letter,—nearly the 
whole alphabet being used—and each individual 
desk designated by both a letter and a number, as 
A 9, B 4, or M 6, as the cuse may be. 
Each reader has at his disposal a comfortable arm- 
chair, a shelf for his hat, a book-rack or reading- 
desk, pens, ink and a blotting-pad. 
Having selected his place, the reader first estab- 
lishes his claim to it by leaving there his hat or some 
other piece of personal property. Then he goes to 
the catalogue counter, fills out application slips for 
the books he desires to consult,—any reasonable 
number may be had at one time,—and having added 
the letter and number of his desk, he lays the slips 
in a little basket provided for the purpose. 
He has then nothing more to do but to return to 
his leather-cushioned easy-chair and await the com- 
| ing of an attendant, who generally brings his books 
| with reasonable promptness. Beside the works to 
| be thus applied for, a very large and complete library 
of reference is to be found ranged upon shelves run- 
ning entirely around the hall, which maybe con- 
sulted freely at any time. 

| On going away, of course the reader is expected 
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to return all books charged against him and re-| necessity of waiting one day after application be- | Darien have been proposed many times, for more | remain only Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Arizona, 


claim the slips on which they were taken. Should | fore receiving books to be taken home, or several than three hundred and fifty years, the first hav- | —for Alaska is poor material for a State. ; 
he wish, however, to continue later the use of any | hours for those to be used in the reading-room, is | ing been mooted in 1520. in our day, this long-| What then? Let us wait and see. Will there 


of them, he mentions that fact, and the volumes a feature which detracts much from its value to| contemplated idea seems likely to be carried, by | ever be fifty States in the Union? 

are put aside to be kept for him. But, instead of | those who would use it. some route, to a successful end. readers think they will live to see the boundaries 

destroying the reclaimed slips he preserves them Still, if it is not quite so progressive as. some — er — of their country extended,—northward or south- 

and on his renewed application puts them—chang- | others, this library is a great boon to the dwellers . _ ward? Are they aware that the acquisition of 

HOW TO LIVE. Cuba, the ‘“‘Pearl of the Antilles,’’ was once in 

the platform of a great party? The future has 

great things in store for the United States of 

| America. Perhaps there may yet be fifty States, 

May hold within itself the seed without dividing any of the old ones, and without 
Of future good and future meed. | . ae “3 

—Lord Houghton. a war of conquest. 


Do our young 


So should we live, that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower,— 
A self-reviving thing of power; 


That every thought and every deed 


— a et —_ +> — 
EYES AND NO EYES. 
Shortly after the death of an eminent English 
Not long ago, when the discussion—not yet | philologist, an anecdote was told by one of his 
ended—was in progress whether or not it would | friends to illustrate his readiness in drawing help 
be advisable to summon the next Congress to | #24 ae eae from his oe ; ;, 
: . P . Several years ag > learne an started wi 
meet in extra session soon after the inauguration | Several years ago the learned man started with 
7 r | this friend upon a journey, missed the train, and 
of General Harrison, it was made to appear that 2 


x vi * | was detained for two hours in a lonely way station. 
there is a superstition connected with the matter | 4 heavy rain was falling outside. Within there was 
of extra sessions. nothing to look at but the stove and the bare walls, 
It was said that no extra session, called at the | on which hung a soiled time-table. 


beginning of an administration, has been fortu- | The scholar took it down, and began to read the 
nate for the party in power, and it was intimated | names of the villages through which the railway 
that some grave Senators and honorable Repre- passed. The district was unknown to him, but from 
sentatives were afraid to risk the chances of a the names alone he deciphered much of its geogra- 
al . op | phy and history, to the amusement of his compan- 
repetition of the experience. This means neither | oe 
more nor less than that it is ‘bad luck”? to call an | “This,” he would say, “is a town founded by the 
extra session, and the notion is to be classed with | Saxons in a valley. That is a village built near a 
seeing the new moon over the left shoulder and | hill on which a battle has once taken place, and 
in the German capital, and its privileges are of in-| spilling salt. | where many bones have been found. This is the 
special basket. He is thus enabled to get them | estimable value to the many native and foreign| As a matter of fact, there is nothing in it. There | ae of a Roman encampment, and that, next to it, 
again much sooner than if they had been returned | students with whom the city is always crowded. | have been five extra sessions in the spring follow- age enamine cen pes pongo lila a 
to their places on the shelves. F. M. Brcxweiy. | ing the incoming of a new administration. In inne Doctor Franklin’s facility in ae his 
For the benefit of those who desire to spend all | a tla three cases out of the five, the party in power was vast store of information to trifling objects, thus 
the time possible in the library, a good refreshment- | | Successful at the next presidential election, and in | making them helpful and valuable to him and the 
room, commodious lavatories, and other conven- | WOMAN’S SPHERE. | world. The flame of a candle held in a doorway 
iences have been provided. The checking of at the extra session which led to the ensuing defeat | suggested to him the answer to the riddle of the 
canes and umbrellas is gratuitous and relieves the of the party. | trade-winds, which had perplexed men since the 
habitual visitor of much annoyance, as the uncer- There is another superstition to the effect that | beginning of time, and the flying of a kite opened 
tainties, or rather the certainties, of London | no man can be elected President who is, at the oor oy - the oe as 
weather make the daily carrying of umbrellas +or | time of election, a Senator of the United States. | _ ¢ sped — ee ne “ tage peer eaert -_ 
’ . 3 world with wide-open eyes, and an alert brain be- 
imperative. THE PANAMA CANAL. It is quite true that no person has been elected a hind them, and others who see and think of nothing 
At the great Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris the President under such circumstances. There have | put their own petty work or the next meal. To the 
system is similar to that in vogue at the English} The great scheme to construct a canal across the | been eight candidates for the presidency who were | latter class the town is only so many heaps of bricks 
institution. One finds there, however, an added | Isthmus of Darien, from the Bay of Limon on| members of the Senate, and not one of them was 
precaution against theft of books or manuscripts. | the Atlantic, to Panama on the Pacific, seems 


and mortar, and the country nothing but fields of 
elected. 
When he enters the reading-room he receives aj to have collapsed; at least, in the hands of its 


SUPERSTITIONS IN POLITICS. 








BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM. 





ing the number of his seat if necessary—into a 


the other two cases it was nothing that happened 
She does not find the space too small, 
The night too dark, for sweetest bloom; 
Content within the garden wail 
Since upward there is always room. 
—Louisa Bushnell, 


nen io — 


YOUR OWN OPPORTUNITY. 


An American, who has for some years occupied an 


Rufus King, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and | first, every house or object in the city suggests some 
Stephen A. Douglas are all in this list, and so is nasnntived senor: peep Ba mt & oe Sneany 
be filled out with his name and residence and the| M. de Lesseps. Andrew Jackson. For when Jackson was first a has its history, its laws and its oddities of character. 
number of his seat, and passed in with his appli- | This scheme was first put in operation by M. dividuals than sight be unggesed. Many a lecrned 
cation slips before he can get any books. | de Lesseps, in 1881. At that time, its estimated was defeated. He resigned his seat in the Senate philologist pores over a railway time-table, and sees 
before the next election. General Cass also re- | nothing in it but a schedule of trains, while the 
of the works given to the reader and against each | The route of the canal, as laid out, was to go by 
item he stamps in red ink the word ‘rendu’’ | the way of the River Chagres, to traverse the val- Democrats in 1848, but that did not save him. | ters as full of facts and meanings as a vast book. 
when they are returned. This piece of paper is|leys of the Obispo and the Rio Grande, and to} General Garfield was a Senator-elect in 1880. | A certain natural nimbleness of brain doubtless 
It would be extremely absurd to suppose that qualifies a man for this power of gathering a har- 
and he is not allowed to leave the hall vatil he| But in the course of over seven years, less than , oe 2 
: : | , , ww Jd ss But the brain can be made active just as easily as 
has surrendered it, with all charges canceiied, fo | a fourth of the canal has been constructed. The} have been candidates for the Presidency was due, the lens andthe hands. Wee cna teach yourssives 
the guardian at the door. So, it will be seen, that) natural obstacles in its way have been formidable. | in any degree whatever, to the fact of their hold- | aiso that habit of making the best of your surround- 
ing seats in the Senate. For no one has any preju- 
is next to impossible. | the estimated cost has been proved to be far below ment in the little things about you, instead of per- 
Nor is this all. Suppose the visitor to have | the necessary expenditure. In the middle of 1887 | why a Senator should not be elected, if duly quali- | petually wearing your own petty needs or thoughts 
with him a book or manuscript of his own, or| no less than two hundred and thirty million dol-| fied. like goggles over your eyes, to shut out the great 
book or manuscript. In this case he will not be| small part of the work was done. that Senators have not been elected is, that their 
permitted to depart with his own property until it} Although the whole length of the proposed canal | parties were not strong enough to elect them. 
has been duly inspected by the officials and he has | would only be about fifty miles, these obstacles | Jackson would not have received more electoral 
with the man in uniform and cocked hat who| After vainly attempting to raise money by loans | not been a Senator. Stephen A. Douglas was i a te Ap cnr: ioe aout 
guards the door. and lotteries, M. de Lesseps and his colleagues} stronger in 1860 than he would otherwise have / partly a og pticbned gh ape 
Beside the principal reading-room, to which a| have been forced to seek the aid of the French | been, from the mere fact that he was a Senator. |i... +. ¢ : en e 
States. There is absolutely no opening here for edu- 
for the general public. Here may be found a/ ment of their liabilities to be delayed; and that| slavery in the Territories. cated young men without capital or influence.” 
motley assemblage, %specially in disagreeable | the government should share the financial respon-| As for the question of an extra session, that is| On the other hand, educated young Americans 
weather, wien there drift in from the streets many | sibility of the company. 
ton who are afraid of bad luck, and who probably portunities for leisure, for the study of historic scenes 
unemployed.” accede to these proposals; and the affairs of the | refuse to go on a journey on Friday, or to sit | 204 buildings, for the education which comes to the 
These poor wretches usually care less about! canal have been taken out of the hands of the | thirteenth at table, but by General Harrison, whom | Sane of She Cwetier Se 608 and cultared commmunttics 
. Ata dinner given in New York lately, at which 
shelter, where they can enjoy an occasional stolen | porary administrators. superstitions on the subject. many of the foremost men of the country were pres- 
nap. For sleeping is not one of the privileges ex- That is, the company, in the business sense of | Our country is too young, as yet, to have many | ent, the editor of a morning journal said, looking at 
tended to readers, and it is not easy to get as| the word, has ‘failed’; its condition is one of | 
| have noted, and we hope it will always be too| ‘Ah, if I had that man’s millions! What a revo- 
It is sometimes amusing to watch the artifices | eight hundred and seventy thousand shareholders, | young. Great public questions should be decided | lution I would make in this city!’ Then I could be 
of those who would fain indulge in forbidden| many of them people of very moderate means, | on principles of reason, and not as the signs of | °f Some use in the world. I could help every good 
pleasure. With bent heads well propped on their are gravely imperilled. Staite Gk Sa cee, Wits ty Wide een 
: 2 } . —_———~~o—_—__—_ called on for a toast he gave “The Press,” and said: 
the guardians, they strive to appear intent on the| has been pursued by a private company, the | NEW STATES | “The man I have always envied most in the world is 
book or magazine before them, while in reality | United States has not deemed it wise to interfere | , 
they are drifting away into the land of dreams. | with its operations. Our government and public Perhaps some of our readers are not aware that, | who, sitting quietly in his own house, can alter the 
But sooner or later, in an unguarded moment, | opinion in this country, however, have not looked | with a single exception, a much longer time has | current of events or public opinion with a bit of 
the slumberer is pretty sure to betray himself by | with favor upon a scheme for making and con-| 
a nod or a snore, which brings the guardian to} trolling, in the interest of a European Govern- | the Union than has before passed in the century | The boy on the farm longs for the opportunity to 
dispel at once his dreams with a vigorous shake. | ment, a waterway on this Continent, connecting | since the Constitution was adopted. | weet Saehionatte Suton, to sogure eetl-posscesion, 
Sometimes he will awake himself, with a guilty | the Atlantic with the Pacific. Inasmuch as twenty-five new States have been pew 9 ey sony ey Te We ey eonetn; 








corn and grass, with dusty roads between. To the 
printed formula from the door-keeper, which must | French projectors under the lead of the aged 
: aa Education has less to do with this difference in in- 
candidate, he was a Senator from Tennessee, and 
On this blank the attendant inscribes the titles | cost was one hundred and seventy million dollars. 
signed his seat, upon being nominated by the | ignorant Indian or hunter finds the woods and wa- 
the reader's ticket, not of entrance but of exit, | enter the Pacific by the Bay of Panama. P 
. : . . vest from barren soil. 
the defeat of any one of the eminent Senators who 
the abstraction of anything belonging to the library | The climate is unfavorable to white labor; and ings, of searching hopefully for interest and amuse- 
dice against Senators, or could assign a reason 
any package or hand-bag capable of containing a | lars had been spent, and, as has been said, only a| An explanation, entirely reasonable, of the fact | Si#nificant world and its profound lessons. 
been furnished with a “‘laisser passer’’ to be left) have proved insuperable. votes than were given to him, in 1824, if he had 
4.9" . 5 - < | sei : ‘ there is for placing their sons in business in the 
card of admission is necessary, there is eared Government. They wished the period of the pay-| and represented a definite policy on the subject of 
to be decided, not by the silly people at Washing- | ]ament that there is not here as in England, the op- 
of that class known as the “great army of the The French Chamber of Deputies has refused to | 
2 , 5 | “ : insensibly, as does the breath to his body. 
improving their minds than to get a warm, dry | Lesseps company, and placed in those of tem-| we may fairly suppose to be free from foolish | Ss ~ 
traditions and superstitious notions of the sort we | a successful stock-broker : 
much as “forty winks’’ without being disturbed. | practical bankruptcy; and the interests of its 
a cause effectually.” 
| the moon or the predictions of astrologers dictate. 4 
hands, and eyes shaded from the observation of| So long as the project of the Panama Canal 
| he who can wield a pen, who has the chance of fame, 
| now elapsed since a new State was admitted to | paper and a drop of ink.” 
. ‘ } hs : | while to the town-bred lad the country boy’s chance 
start and, after having made sure, by a furtive Should such a scheme be undertaken by a for- | added to the original thirteen, the average has been 


of pure air, of riding and driving, of fishing and 
glance around, that his lapse has escaped notice, | eign government, instead of by a private com-| one in four years. Or rather, since Colorado was | shooting, offers an earthly paradise. 
will resume his former attitude and occupation. | pany, it would be in accordance with our long- | admitted, twelve years ago, the average to that | The unmarried girl perceives all the good she could 
The attendants are very attentive, however, and | settled national policy to protest, and perhaps to | time was three years and a half. | do were she a wife and mother; while her married 
are often kept busy in jogging those readers who | prevent its being carried into effect by force. Our| The longest time that ever elapsed between the | sister is just as certain that if she were a single 
show signs of going off into a doze. The exercise | policy is to prevent any European power in future | admission of two States was the interval between | Woman she would have time to visit the sick and 
of this function seems to afford them much pleas- | from getting a foothold in North America. | the entrance of Missouri into the Union, in 1821, | t€ Peer and to give help to those whom now she 
p ¥ RrkG ea : ‘ ‘ | 2 neal neglects. 
ure, and under their watchful eyes itis only the| In spite of the failure of the Lesseps company | and that of Arkansas, in 1836. | There is nothing, in short, which we usually sce 
most artful and long-practised old stagers who | and scheme, it is highly probable that in the near Should any of the plans now proposed for so plainly as the chances given to our neighbor ts he 
can hope to enjoy their slumbers in peace. | future a ship canal will connect the two oceans in | bringing in new States be adopted within a year, | yseful and happy; and there is nothing to which we 
The K6nigliche Bibliothek at Berlin isa valua- | some part of Central America. A scheme to do| the average rate may yet be maintained; and al- | are apt to be so blind as those chances possessed by 
ble library. It differs from those already men-| so is already under way, under American aus-| though it is, in a certain sense, a party question | ourselves. 
tioned in that it lends books for home use, which | pices, in Nicaragua, north of the Panama route, | how the several Territories shall be created States, | A man may not have great talent, nor wealth, nor 
certainly enhances its usefulness. the project being to start from Port St. Juan on | and how many and when, yet the chances are de- | even health. But there is a certain capital of which 
But, on the other hand, its workings seem to be| the Atlantic, and to debouch into the Pacific at| cidedly in favor of the creation of at least four, | 2@ is #!ways the iaterter, that iy ™ opportunity 
hampered by many needless restrictions, and its | Port Brito. This route is more than three times as | and perhaps five, before we write 1890. — Ge OE SOREN. Dey Mey ee te he 
methods have too much of that cumbrousness | long as that of the Panama Canal, but the diffi- The material out of which States can be made ty reckoning up your portion in life, therefore, 
which Americans notice as a part of most German | culties of engineering are said to be less. 


| is almost exhausted. When the Dakotas, Mon- | boys, count first the solid blessings, as a husband- 
public institutions. Among other things, the| Projects for a canal across the Isthmus of | tana, Tacoma, and New Mexico are in, there will | man does his store of ripe fruits; and then the 
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chances, as he does the seeds which are to yield great 
harvests in coming years. 

“What,” asked the heathen Catullus in a memo- 
rable passage, “can the gods give so desirable as a 
great opportunity?” 

Yet even in this late day of the world, the great 
opportunity comes into the lives of many Christians 
and they fail to see it. 


Se — 
ORATOR’S FRIGHT. 


A beginner in oratory is like one speaking a for- 
eign language: he says what he can, not what he 
would. When Stratford Canning, subsequently the 
cool, imperious English Ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, made his first speech in Parliament, he was so 
frightened that he felt like a skater, under whose 
gyrations the treacherous ice has given way, and 
left him to flounder in the water. 

Lord Derby, “the Rupert of Debate,” chaffed him 
about his failure. 

“Come, come, my lord,” replied Stratford Canning, 
“in spite of your great ability and success, how is it 
with you?” 

“Well,” answered the great debater, “Ill tell you 
honestly. When I have a statement to make in the 
House, I don’t feel at all comfortable; but in debate, 
when I have to deal with some antagonist, the case 
is quite different,” and a flash from his eye confirmed 
the truth of what he said. 

Robert Smith, brother of Sydney Smith, known 
among his friends as ‘“‘Bobus,” was a wit, a scholar 
and a lawyer, who, before judges and juries, had a 
reputation as an advocate; but when he spoke in 
the House of Commons, he tried to pass from one 
branch of argument to another, and, in nautical 
phraseology, “missed stays,” and was obliged to sit 
down. 

There are effective orators who are never free, 
when they rise to speak, from the apprehension of 
failure. One of the most witty, graceful and eloquent | 
speakers in Parliament, George Canning, said he 
never rose without the fear of being obliged to sit 
down for lack of something to say Doubtless the 
apprehension made him more eloquent, for nervous- 
ness, if controlled, stimulates an orator to do his 
best. 





= ~er a 
ROMAN AQUEDUCTS. 


Among the grandest monuments of the Roman 
occupation of Spain and Portugal are the aqueducts 
which brought a supply of water to the ancient 
towns, and some of which still serve their original 
purpose. That of Lisbon crosses the valley of Alcan- 
tara by arches which are nearly three hundred feet 
high. Pipes would not have lasted so long, though | 
their first cost would have been less. } 

It has been supposed that the Romans were igno.- | 
rant of the principle that water carried in pipes will | 
rise to the level of its source, for otherwise it is | 

hought that they would not have built these mas- 
sive aqueducts. But in the “Natural History” of | 
Pliny this principle is clearly stated, so that we are | 
forced to conclude that the Romans acted upon the 
maxim that what is worth doing at all is worth do- 
ing well. 

So long have these remains stood that the common 
people have lost their history, and refer their build- 
ing to later hands that have only repaired the ruins. 
In his “Journey Overland to Lisbon,’? Mr. Hughes 
remarks upon the aqueduct of that city: 

“On the most conspicuous part of this great 
Roman work are daubed the royal arms of Portugal, 
with the inscription ‘Dona Maria II. Anno Domini, 
1846.’ 

“1 witnessed the effect of a similar deception at 
Merida. The superb Roman bridge had some re- 
pairs made in it by Philip ITI. in 1610, and it was 
forthwith inscribed on the portico, with the royal 
arms of Spain. Accordingly, as I passed over the 
bridge, the driver had the coolness to contend that it 

yas the work not of Romans, but of Spaniards, and 
to point to the inscription on the portico in proof of 
his allegation!” 


—~@r- —w 
“FALSE DOCTORING.” 


Even clergymen who preach plain sermons some- 
times find that their hearers have misunderstood 
them. The speech of educated men is so different 
from the dialect of the street, with which they are 
familiar, that he who speaks it is not sure of having 
reached the comprehension of those who use only 
the every-day language of the people. A writer in 
the Cornhill Magazine tells a story which illustrates 
how readily plain words may be made to take ona 
wrong meaning. 

A clergyman in Yorkshire visited a sick parish. 
ioner, who would not spend a penny upon a doctor, 
but was taking a cheap quack medicine that was 
doing him harm. 

“My dear Mrs. ”’ said the clergyman to the 
wife of the sick man, “‘your husband is killing him- 
self with those pills. It’s acase of suicide—a down- 
right sin!” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the tearful wife, “I know it, 
and many and many’s the time I’ve prayed against 
it in the church service.” 

“In the church service?” rejoined the minister, a 
little doubtfully. ‘‘You mean where we pray for the 
sick?” 

“Oh no, sir!” she replied. “I mean where we 
always say in the Litany, isn’t it? ‘From all false 
doctoring, good Lord, deliver us.’”’ 

The ignorant woman really thought that the 
“false doctrine,” from which she prayed to be deliv- 
ered, was the taking of quack medicine, such as her 
husband was doing. 





—- ~e 
LOVING AN ANTAGONIST, 


Thomas Erskine of Linlathen loved his neighbor, 
even though that neighbor was a theological antago- 
nist. One day, walking along Prince Street, Edin- 
burgh, dressed in quaint, antique, weather-fending 
garments, he stopped a gentleman and spoke very 
cordially with him. 

A friend, knowing that the gentleman was a lead- 
ing clergyman, who had expressed strong disapproval 
of Mr. Erskine’s views, said to him: 


“He tries to cut me,” answered Erskine, with a 
smile, “but I never allow him. I always walk in 
before him and make him shake hands.” 





CRUEL SEPARATION. 


When a Chinese girl is married she must wait four 
months before etiquette allows her to pay her first 
visit to her mother, but after this initiatory call, she 
may go to the home of her parents at any time. The 
Popular Science Monthly relates a pathetic instance 
connected with this marriage custom. 


A Chinese woman had one daughter, an only child, 
of whom she was passionately fond, and this girl 
was married at the age of sixteen. When the first 
four months were nearly past, her mother’s neighbor 
died, and as death is said to bring uncleanliness to 
those associated with it, the bride’s visit to her old 
home had to be delayed for a hundred days, lest she 
should become contaminated. 

Before this period had passed, the bride’s mother- 
in-law died, and she was obliged to go into mourn- 
ing for three years. Just before she put off mourn- 
ing, a son was born to her, and that made it neces- 
sary that the visit should be again delayed. 

Meanwhile her mother, whose heart grew more 
and more hungry for her presence, became nervously 
ill, and subject to hallucinations, under which she 
imagined she saw her child entering her door. She 
declared that she could distinctly perceive her face, | 
discern every detail in her dress, and hear the jingle 
of her bangles. | 

“O my child, you have come!”’ she would exclaim, | 
but when she clasped the vision, she found only 
——_ air within her arms. | 

At length, the daughter, who had all these years 
been but two miles away, really came to visit her 
mother. The two embraced each other and wept 
— and thereafter the mother’s hallucination 

eased. 








ranean — 
WHAT HE WANTED. 


Of all practical jokers, the actor Sothern was the 
most daring, incorrigible and cruel. Sometimes his | 


| cleverly conceived plots caused his personal friends 


to make themselves ridiculous, and again it was a 
stranger who suffered; but occasionally his jokes 
were not heartless. One day he went into a hard- 
ware store, and asked for a copy of Macaulay’s | 
“History of England.” 


“We do not sell books, sir,” said the assistant. 
“This is a hardware store.”’ 

“Well, ’'m not particular,’ replied Sothern, pre- | 
tending to be deaf. “I don’t care whether it’s bound 
in calf or Russia.” | 

“But this is not a bookseller’s!”’ shouted the man. | 

“Allright; wrap it up neatly. It’s for a present I | 
wish to make to a relative.” 

“We don’t keep it!” shrieked the assistant, get- | 
ting red in the face. 

“Do it up as you would for your own mother,” 
said Sothern. “I don’t wish anything better than 
that. I would like to write my name on the fly-leaf.”’ 

“Sir,” screamed the assistant, at the top of his 
voice, “can’t you see we do not keep books?” 

“Very well,” said Sothern, quite undisturbed, “I 
will wait for it.” | 

The clerk left him, and appealed to his master, | 
saying he thought the customer must be insane. 

“What is it, sir? What do you desire?” asked 
the owner of the shop, coming forward. 

“T want to buy a file,” replied Sothern, quietly. 
“A plain file, four or five inches long.” 

“Certainly,” said the master, and he cast upon his 
assistant a look which should have withered that 
misunderstood young man. 


+r -—— 

LAWYERWS’ FEES. 

In England a barrister, as a lawyer is there called, | 
| 

cannot recover by an action at law any fee to which 
he may be morally entitled for services rendered to 
a client. The explanation of this deviation from | 
the common rule of paying for service is given in | 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. | 












An article of Magna Charta affirms that justice 
shall not be sold. As the king is the fountain of 
justice and barristers servants of the king, it was 
held that it would be unlawful for them to receive 
~~ for aiding a subject to secure the benefit of 
aw. 

Formerly the money in payment of the barrister’s 
fee was dropped, as if secretly, into the hood of his 
gown; now a member of the bar adopts the more 
open method of refusing to go into court until his 
Clerk has received the fee marked upon his brief. 

“What brings you here to-day, Mr. L——?” asked 
a judge of an eminent counsel. 

“Twenty guineas, my lord,” answered the lawyer, 
making no secret of the fact that he was violating 
Magna Charta and doing, in substance, if not in 
form, what the prophet’s servant was punished for 
doing—exacting a fee for a humane service. Eng- 
lish law-books call the fee an honorary reward. 

The black gown worn by English lawyers is a relic 
of the days when the clergy were the only lawyers, 
and always appeared in an ecclesiastical dress. The 
horse-hair wig, which every English barrister wears 


were ashamed to wear their own hair. 





WITTY TOASTS. 


Good after-dinner speakers are among the most 
popular of men among people who cultivate the art 
of dining. The flashes of wit which draw forth 
roars of laughter and applause are sometimes unpre- 
meditated, but probably they are more frequently 
thought out and rehearsed in advance. Impromptu 
or not, we all like a witty speech and a witty toast. 
Chambers’s Journal has collected some witty and 
amusing toasts given at banquets, and, in reading 
them, one can only sigh, ‘Would I had been there!” 


A rather cynical toast ran thus: “Woman—she re- 
quires no eulogy: she speaks for herself.” 

A gallant young man, under the same festal cir- 
cumstances, referred to one member of the sex he 
eulogized as “a delectable dear, so sweet that honey 
would blush in her presence, and treacle stand ap- 
palled.” 

At the marriage supper of a deaf and dumb couple, 
one guest, in the speech of the evening, wished 
them “unspeakable bliss.” 

A writer of comedies was given a banquet in 
honor of his latest work, at which a jovial guest gave 
the toast, ‘‘The author’s very good health! May he 
live to be as old as his jokes.” 

At another gathering were toasted “The bench 
and the bar: If it were not for the bar, there would 
be little use for the bench.” 

As pithy was the following toast, proposed at a 
shoe-makers’ dinner: “May we have all the women 
in the country to shoe, and all the men to boot.” 


ee 
A VOICE’S “COLOR.” 

Blind people sometimes have wonderful percep- 
tions. A young lady, talking for the first time with 
a blind man, was astonished to find that he had 
perceived that she was a woman, and a blonde. 


“How could you have found it out?” she asked. 
“T saw it, miss,’ said the blind man, “in the color 





“You seem very cordial to Dr. —.” 





of your voice!” 


while in court, is a survival of the time when men 


Keep your blood pure and you will not have rheu- 
matism. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. [Ad», 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


When you are buying gloves, kid or 
dogskin, for driving or street wear, remem- 
ber that there is such a thing as a price that 
is too cheap. It is best to pay a fair price 
and get good gloves like Hutchinson’s, 
They are made from selected stock in the 
best manner and are warranted to be the 
most serviceable made, If you want to know 
more about gloves in general and Hutchin- 
son’s gloves in 3 ticular enclose stamp for 
the book ‘ABOUT GLOVES.” No mat- 
ter where you live or what you do it will 

interest you. It gives a history of gloves and illustra- 
tions of their use, prices of the different styles and qual- 
ities, directions for measurement and ordering, also 
testimonials from those who know the value of 
Hutchinson’s gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 














We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. per pound. We doa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day, SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $il 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETs of LIS pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
aa (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. LONDON TE ‘9 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PIECES Bitsis a standard Publica 





Believing a publication that 
would give all the Standard 
Compositions of the day, at 


on, and not a fraudulent advertising scheme, 


TRIFET’S MONTHLY 








|each number to contain 
from 52 to 60 full-size pages 


of music, printed from best 
a nominal price, would be | plates, on. fine paper, and 
appreciated, in January, 1887, | | forming a musical library of 
we issued the first number of 5 


| 500 pages a year foronly $1. 


In proof that we were right, we submit our circulation, the largest ever atiained by any musical publication, and 
the universal endorsement by the press and subscribers in every State and Territory, the Canadas, and foreign 


countries. In order to introduce the GAL 


: th into every home where there is a musical instrument or a singer, 
we have printed an immense edition of our Grand Double Premium Number. 


It contains 186 Vocal 


and Instrumental Pieces, and our list of hundreds of Premiums, making a book of 128 pages. 


CONTAINS: | Chained at last. 
Annie Laurie. | Chinese March. | Four-hand reel. 
Auld lang syne. | Cuckoo, The Fritz’s lullaby. 
Battle Prayer. | Dear heart. | German, The. 
Beautiful castle. | De banjo am. | German waltz. 
Bonnie blue flag.| Erminie gavotte.| Gitana waltz. 
Bonnie Doon. Erminie lullaby. 
Boulangere, La. | Esmeralda, The. | Highland fling. 
Cachuca, La. Fairy dance. Imperiale, L’. 
Alas! those chimes. | German redowa. 
Basket of loves. Gorlitza, original. 
College hornpipe. | Heel and toe polka. | Lord's my shepherd 
Fairy varsovienna. | Jesus, lover of my Miss McLeod's reel. 
Fred Wilson’sclog. | Kathleen Aroon. Now, was I wrong? 
Gavotte de Vestrie. | Keep the horseshoe. | Oh, carry me back. 
Barney from Kildare. Cricket on the hearth. 
Blue bells of Scotland. | Don't drink, to-night. 
Can you keep a secret ? | Flowers of Edinburgh. 
Carillon de Dunkerque. | Fra Diavolo quickstep. 
Cincinnati hornpipe. Haste tothe wedding. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 
Constitution hornpipe. 


128 PAGES, 


Each 10% 12 inches. 





Irish washerwoman. 


OUR OFFER: 
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Favorite dance. | John Anderson. | On the banks. 
Keelrow reel. 
Kitty O'Neil jig. | Oyster river. 
Madrilainne, La. | Perplexity. 


Happy new year.| Mother's song. 


Le Petre’s hornpipe. | Old oaken bucket. 
Liverpool hornpipe. | Old rosin, the beau. 
| Polly Wolly doodle. 





Jolly dancers medley. 
Kathleen Mavourneen. 
Lady Walpole’s reel. 
Lamplighter’s hornpipe.| Sir Ro 
Last rose of summer. 
In time of apple blos'ms. | Light in the window. 
| Minnie Foster's clog. 
Send us Sixteen Cents bya 
ostal Note or in one cent 
stamps, and we Will send you a copy of GALAXY 
pry a FF of above, just as described, and if 
ELY satisfied, will refund money.Address 


ERTL Galay of Music +408 Wash, St. Boston Mass. 


| Sicilian circle. 
| Silent night. 
| Six-hand reel. 
Sun of my soul, 
I 


| Opera reel. 








rgyle. | Petronella. | Temp a. 
Only.| Portland fancy. There is rest. 
Quilting party. Scottish da >. | Tired. 
My pretty pearl. | Robin Rutf. Shells of ocean Up the hills. 
Our first and last.| Rocket galop. Sicilienne, The. Zulma, 
Smith's hornpipe. | Uncle Sam’s farm. 
Snutt-box waltz. Virginia rec. 


Watchman, tell us. 


Speed the plough. 
Watch on Rhine, 


Spirits of France. 








Prince or peasant. 
Ricket’s hornpipe. 
Red lion hornpipe. Uncle Daniel's. 
Newport or Narragans't. | 
Oh, you little darling. 

| Shunster’s hornpipe. 

rer de Coverly. 
Soft music is stealing. 
Somnambula quickstep. 
Sparkling dewdrop scho. 


Thunder hornpipe. Widow Machree. 
Within a mile. 














Vinton’s hornpipe, No. 2. 

Where many mansions. 

Woodm:a re that. 
And 52 others 


12NUMBERS 


including the above, 


FOR ONLY $1.00. 
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CHASE & SANB 
OUR COFFEES HAVE A NATIONAL REPUTATION REPRESENTING 
THE FINEST GROWN. 


AND COFF 


™ 
S its richness and delicacy of fiavor. 
Sours. of America. Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 





OR THE NEXT. 

















E JAVA and MOCHA, 
by or Esesing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 


CRUSADE BLEND 2.25'hiplending of strong. fa. 
on 

coffees. Warranted not to contain a single al amameneted Ge 

suit your taste as no other coffee 1, a 

packed whole roasted (unground), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packages. 
EE We are exclusively an importing house, selling 

only to dealers. But i 

of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 

cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 

free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. 


CHASE & SANBORN, 85 


io bean, and guaranteed to 
t @ moderate price. Always 


to give consumers an 


Address 
Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


A WINTER OFFER. 


On page 521 of the Premium List our Harvard Photographic Outfit is more fully described. With it the young 


people are doing splendid work, 

We have at our office many 
specimens of photographs which 
have been made with the Har- 
vard Outfit by boys and girls, 

We invite our subscribers to 
call and see them, 

It is a fact that this Outfit is 
capable of producing the most 
elegant work, An inspection of 
the pictures at our office, made 
with it, will prove this. 


A WINTER OFFER. 


For the best specimen of work 
made with the Harvard Outfit 
reecived by us before March Ist, 
1889, we will give a beautiful 
Watch and Chain, worth $18.00, 

For the second best, we will 
give the Watch, No, 3, described 
on page 525 of the Premium List. 

Price of Outfit, complete, $1.75. 


PERRY MASON &CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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JANUARY. 
Th. 10. Bombardment of Paris by the Germans, 1871. 
Fr. 11. Alexander Hamilton born, 1757. 
Sa. 12. Zulu War began, 1879. 





Su. 13. Gold at a premium, 1862. 

Mo. 14. Peace with Gt. Britain ratified by Congress, 1784. 

Tu. 15. Sandwich Islands discovered, 1778. 

We. 16. Charles V. abdicated the throne of Spain, 1556. 
For the Companion. 

THE WARMEST DAY OF WINTER. 


On the warmest day of winter 
I heard the sparrows flin, 

Their twittered, fragile notes abroad, 
As if ’twere really spring. 

The sun shone clear in wide good cheer, 
The littie clouds were bright, 

And the melting wrecks of snow-drifts 
Seemed blushing through their white. 


On the warmest day of winter 
The tortoise staggered out; 

The chattering chipmonk tried to ask, 
“What's all the world about?” 

The thrifty crow went to and fro 
To see if corn was sprouting; 

And the field-mouse woke her family 
And gave them all an outing. 


On the warmest day of winter 
The crocus raised her head,— 
“Now tell me, is it time to dress? 

And has the winter fled?” 
Then hastily the peony 
Sat up and took a peep: 
“Oh, no, it is not April yet, 
You'd better go to sleep.” 
On the warmest day of winter 
We flung our furs away. 
We ute ice-cream for dinner, 
And we joked about the sleigh. 
But Dick and Flo and little Joe 
Looked very cross and glum: 
“It’s just too bad,” they scolded, 
“That skating doesn’t come!” 
IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
+e, 
For the Companion. 


THE INDIAN RIVER. 


An English resident in India recently described | 
in a private letter a journey made by him through 
the district of Santhalia. Through this region, 
he reports, there flows a river of remarkable depth 
and purity. Its waters are so clear that the peb- 
bles can easily be seen at the bottom. 

But the villages on its banks are undrained and 
are even more vile and filthy than Asiatic towns 
commonly are. Leprosy, typhoid and malarial 
fevers and other diseases produced by uncleanness, 
abound. The wretched, sickly inhabitants crawl 
every day to the edge of the bright, strong, rolling | 
flood and look into it without a thought that it 
could cleanse and heal their diseased flesh. 

‘‘Nothing can be more exasperating,’’ says the 
practical European, “than the sight of these inert, 
despairing victims of diseases, the result of the 
foul conditions around them, passively dying 
while cleanliness, strength and life itself pass un- 
heeded by their very doors.”’ 

Many of the readers of the Companion will | 
probably make the application of this story as 
soon as they have read it, for it is a truth as old 
and hackneyed as life itself that cleanliness and 
health of soul are within the reach of every man, 
and that many choose instead foul diseases and 
death. It is so old and hackneyed, indeed, that 
boys and girls are apt to think of the “river which 
flows from God’s throne” and the summons to | 
“come and wash in it and be clean” as a figure | 
of speech,—something well enough for the minis- 
ter to preach upon on Sunday, but not a practical, 
every-day matter. | 

It was, they think, doubtless true to David or | 
Abraham or Jacob. But is this river of health 
and life actually flowing through Boston and New 
York and the little towns and farms where our 
readers live ? 

To every one of these boys and girls, wherever 
they may be, comes, each hour and minute of 
their lives, the chance to choose whether they will 
lie or tell the truth; whether they will speak the 
kind or the malicious word; whether they will 
keep their brains clear and strong, or poison them 
with tobacco and whiskey; whether, in short, 
their lives shall be pure and helpful and noble, or 
dissolute and vile. 

Many a boy, perhaps, who reads these words 
will tell himself that the choice is not easy to 
make. His surroundings are unclean, or he inay 
have inherited appetites which lead him naturally 
to selfishness, drunkenness, or debauchery, just 
as the poor natives of Santhalia are born in the 
filthy huts, in the midst of leprosy and fever. 

But there is always waiting for him the truth 
which Christ taught. Faith in Him will wash 
away all disease of soul. 

This is the river of which the Psalmist spoke, 
“the streams whereof shall make glad the city 
of God.” 

This living Helper can do the same to-day for 
the school-boy in America, who is beginning to 
grow profane and vicious, which He did for the 
leper in the Galilean village, or for the woman 
‘‘who was a sinner,” cleanse him from the leprosy 
of an impure mind, and forgive his sins. 

Does our reader despise the fever-stricken Ind- 
ians who sit stupidly dying on the bank of the 
stream which has brought life to their doors ? 








The stream passes you by also, Do you know 
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the touch of its waters ? 
ing stronger each day by 
river of the water of life? 


Is your soul alive, grow- 
free use of the pure 


aoe —+or- 
QUICK-TEMPERED. 


In Turkey every full ambassador is styled Buyuk 
Elchi, or “Great Envoy,” to distinguish him from 
the mere Elchi, which is the term applied to an ordi- 
nary minister plenipotentiary. But such was the in- 
fluence of Stratford Canning with the Sublime Porte, 


| during the sixteen years of his residence at Con- 


stantinople as British Ambassador, that he was 
known as “the Great Elchi.”” The Armenians, Nes- 


torians, Maronites, and other Christian sects of the | 


Ottoman Empire, who never looked in vain to the 
British Ambassador for protection, called him “the 
Padishah of the Padishah,” the Sultan of the Sul- 
tan. 

This man acquired his unparalleled influence over 


the Turks by his imposing carriage and fine manners, 
and by being straightforward, truthful, and persis- 


{ tent. The Turkish Government is noted for inertness 
| —the real power with which it resists attempts to set 


it in motion in any direction. 

When an ordinary ambassador made his appear- 
ance at the official residence of a Turkish minister, 
and insisted upon a certain thing being done, the 
evasive answer was, “Bakalum,’’—we will see, or, 
“ Bukra,’—to-morrow. But when “the Great Elchi’”’ 
appeared to make a demand, even the Grand Vizier 
himself hastened to learn his visitor’s behests. 

Mr. Poole tells, in his “Life of Stratford Canning,” 


}an anecdote illustrative of the effect of a personal 


visit from the honored and dreaded ambassador. An 
English officer, about to leave Constantinople on a 
boundary commission, found himself hindered by 
the delays of his colleague, an Ottoman grandee. 


| The Englishman complained to the ambassador. 


“Why did you not come before?”’ asked Canning. 
He ordered his horse, but, before the beast could be 
saddled, dashed off on foot to the Porte. 

In a moment it was announced through every office 
in the building, ‘“‘The Great Elchi is here.” The 


Grand Vizier received his visitor with precipitate | 


politeness, and offered the customary pipes and 
coffee. 

“IT have not come here to smoke pipes, but to do 
business,” said the ambassador; “and I think it 
would be wellif the Sultan’s servants smoked less 
and worked more. Why is not the Turkish commis- 
sioner ready?” 

The next morning the dilatory official was on his 
way to his place of duty. 

Stratford Canning had a quick temper. This in- 
firmity was really a help to him in public life, for it 
caused him to be feared and procured favors which 
mildness would hardly have won. But in private 


life, the Elchi’s wrath was less guarded and he often | himself. She succeeded in getting the guard’s per- | 
| exhibited himself, in his own house, in a bad light. 


When harassed by pressure of work and by the dil- 
atoriness of the Turkish Government, he became so 
irascible that nothing pleased him. 
servants had to become very meek and silent. 


angry. 
One day he went home after an exasperating con- 
ference with a provokingly slow minister, and sat 
down to dinner. The cook sought in vain to please 
him. Dish after dish was sent away in disgust. 
Finally, the fist of the nervous, irritable minister 
came down upon the fragile table. Plates and glasses 
went crashing on the floor with the broken table. 
Battiste, an old courier of the first Napoleon, was 
in attendance, and of course came in for his share of 
the storm. 


him.” 

The ambassador was never above tendering an apol- 
ogy to his subordinates, and in spite of his fierce 
temper his servants remained with him year after 
year. They knew his weakness, but they also knew 
that in spite of his hasty temper he had a kind heart, 
one which bore no malice, and whose anger soon 
cooled. 


LONDON FOGS. 

A recent paper in Nature discusses the formation 
of fogs over large cities like Londou. These fogs 
are found to be produced by the mechanical mixture 
of soot with particles of water. 


the ground in comparison with the temperature at a 


height of some hundreds of feet, the saturation or | 


partial saturation of the air within a moderate dis- 
tance of the ground, absence of clouds overhead, 
and free radiation into space. 


These conditions are curiously related. To secure 


a lower temperature at the surface of the earth, it is | 


necessary that radiation of heat be unimpeded. If 
there were clouds over the spot, the radiated heat 
would be reflected back to the earth again, and the 
cooling process would not go on to any great extent. 
This is why frosts do not occur upon cloudy nights 
as when the sky is clear. Few people would inter- 
pret a local fog as a sign of a cloudless sky overhead. 

The basis of the fog is the mist of early morning, 
which, of itself, would not intercept very much of 
the light of the sun; but at about six o’clock some- 
thing like a million of domestic fires are kindled in 
London, and a large volume of smoke is poured 
from the chimneys of the city. 

This smoke is made up of particles of carbon, to 
which particles the minute globules of water attach 
themselves until they form a mass of such bulk as to 
be perfectly opaque. It is the adhesion of water to 
carbon which constitutes the mechanical mixture. 

The accumulation of fog from the causes named 
cannot go on for many hours without disturbances 
arising which tend to lessen the evil. In winter the 
fires of London keep the temperature of the air over 
the city two or three degrees higher than it is in the 
surrounding country. 

The result is an upward current of air rising toa 
considerable height, and carrying a cloud of smoke 
which spreads out in the upper strata. Surface cur- 
rents of air are set in motion, and the fog is driven 
away. 

The evil of fogs would be remedied in a measure 
by substituting for the bituminous coal now used 
anthracite and wood. 


——tr- 


PAYING INVENTIONS. 


One road to fortune open to all is that of inven- 
tion. Still, inventions are not, as the lazy man 
might suppose, a matter of luck. Something more 
than chance is involved in their success. It has been 
said that “more money can be made out of patented 
inventions than by any other investment or occupa- 
tion,” and Lord Brougham often declared that he 
would gladly have exchanged his honors and re- 
wards for those of the inventor of the perambulator 
or the sewing-machine. 

The Scientific American states that the driven well 
was an idea of Colonel Green, whose troops, during 
the Civil War, were in want of water. He drove a 
two-inch tube into the ground until water was 
reached, and then attached a pump. The invention 
was patented, and since then Colonel Green has re- 


ceived a royalty on it from tens of thousands of 
farmers. 


A large fortune was realized by the inventor who 
patented the idea of making umbrellas from alpaca 


Attachés and | 
The | 
| slightest opposition or remonstrance made him more 


But the next morning the old Battiste | 
had some kind words from his penitent master, who | 
explained that “something at the Porte had upset | 


The essential con- | 
ditions are a still air, a temperature lowest at or near | 


| instead of gingham, and Samuel Fox, the patentee 
| of. the improved paragon frame, lately left by will 
| about three hundred and fifty thousand dollars from 
| the profits of his invention. 

Enormous sums have attended the new mechani- 
cal contrivances for carpet-beating, convenient boxes 
of various kinds for packing goods, to say nothing of 

| those wonderful inventions connected with electric- 
| ity and the manufacture of rubber. 

| ‘Indeed, as the London Invention says, the patents 
}on small articles have always been most lucrative. 
| The rubber tip at the end of lead-pencils has yielded 
}one hundred thousand dollars. A large sum was 
| realized by the man who conceived the idea of an 
| inverted glass bell to hang over gas jets, and thus 
prevent the — from being blackened. 

| The inventor of roller skates was rewarded with 
| enormous sums of money, although his patent had 
nearly expired before its value was ascertained. 

The gimlet-pointed screw has been worth thou- 
sands of dollars, and the idea of putting copper tips 
on the toes of children’s shoes was literally a golden 
|one. Patented toys pay very well. The return ball 
| has yielded a yearly income of fifty thousand dol- 

lars, and the “dancing Jim Crow” has earned its 
| inventor a still larger sum. 


— aed 


For the Companion. 
THE NEWSBOY. 
There comes a Hinging cry at carly morn, 


That lets my fancy pass these stuny bounds, 
By hinting of sweet country sights and sounds. 


Down there a little Mercury of the press, 
Bright-eyed, shock-haired and ragged, as I guess, 
Cries the damp roll of Tridunes ‘neath his arm; 
The listening walls give back the shrill alarm. 
"Tis Morning piapers ! Morning piapers ! still— 
Like some quaint bird with but one call or trill; 
"Tis Morning Fe ae ! Morning piapers !—ay, 
There is an old-world accent in the ery. 
Unknown this cuckoo fledgling of the street 
Beguiles my lingering sleep with service sweet 
Of morning pipers, piping blithe and clear 
From some imagined sward or thicket near. 
EpITH M. THOMAS, 


a 








| WANTED HER COW. 

When the British army under Cornwallis was 
| quartered in Philadelphia, a foraging party one day 
| took from the farm of Major Rudolph a fine cow, 
the pet and property of twelve-year-old Anne. The 
soldiers paid no heed to the young girl’s remon- 
strances, but led the cow away. 

| not thus to lose her pet, mounted her pony and rode 

| away to plead her case before General Cornwallis 


mission to visit the general’s tent. Cornwallis was 
| at dinner when the little maid was admitted. 
“Well, my little girl, I am General Cornwallis,” 
| said that gentleman, kindly. “What have you to 
say to me?” 
“T want my cow!” 


Profound silence reigned for a moment, then came | 


a burst of laughter from all the gentlemen around 
the table. The girl’s face reddened, but she held her 
| ground, and her set features and flashing eyes con- 
| vinced the general that the child before him was one 
| of no ordinary spirit. With ready tact the general 
| drew from her a narration of her grievance. 
| ‘Why did not your father come?” he asked. 
| ‘*My father is not at home.” 
“And have you no brothers?” 
“Both of my brothers are away. But, general,” 
cried she, impatiently, ‘“‘while you keep me here 
talking they will kill my cow!” 
“So—your brothers are also away. Now, tell me, 
child, where are they?” 
“My oldest brother is with General Gates.” 
“And your other brother, where is he?’ inquired 
the general. 

“With Harry Lee.” 
| The girl’s eyes fairly blazed as she spoke the name 
| of the gallant “Light-horse Harry” Lee. “But, gen- 
| eral, I want my cow!” 
| “Ah, ha! one brother with Gates and one with 
| Lee. Now,” said the general, severely, “where is 
| your father?” 

“He is with General Washington,” answered the 
| little maiden, ‘‘but he is a prisoner now.” 





“So, so. Father and brothers all in the Continen- 
tal Army! I think, then, that you must be a little 
rebel.” 


| “Yes, sir, if you please. But I want my cow!” 
“Well, you are a brave little girl, and you shall 

| have your cow, and something more, too.” Then, 

stooping forward, he detached from his garters a 


child’s hands. ‘‘Take these,’ he said, “and keep 
them to remember that Lord Cornwallis can appre- 
ciate courage and truth, even in a young rebel.’ 

with the child in search of the cow, and, when she 
should find the animal, to detail a man to drive her 
home again. So Miss Anne returned home in tri- 
umph with her cow. 
buckles are still treasured by her descendants as a 
memento of Cornwallis and the Revolution. 


a oe 
ATTACKED BY A HAWK. 


It is not an uncommon thing for hawks, when 
wounded by gunshot or trap, to attack furiously and 
with telling effect a dog or even a man approaching 
them, but for one that has not been interfered with 
boldly to attack a man is almost without precedent. 
Mr. James P. Schaeffer, of Rockland, Pa., however, 
had a remarkable experience with a hawk recently. 


Schaeffer was on his way from Rockland to Free- 
port, driving a team. For a mile or more he had 
noticed a large chicken hawk sailing along high in 
the air, apparently on the lookout for prey. Finally 
the hawk poised itself directly over him, as if about 
to descend on its prey. Schaeffer stopped his team 
to watch the interesting manceuvre. 

His surprise may be imagined when the bird de- 
scended like a shot directly toward himself. He still 
did not think that he was the object of the bird’s 
attack, but in a second more no doubt remained in 
his mind. 

The hawk swooped down upon him, and struck 
him a blow with its talons in the back that almost 
knocked him out of the wagon. It then flew to the 
side of the road, taking a big piece of his coat. The 
bird was an enormous specimen of its kind, and its 
attitude at the roadside left no doubt that it was 
ready and willing for a fight. 

Schaeffer did not suppose it would be much of a 
feat for a man to whip a chicken hawk, and, his 
temper being up on account of the rending of his 
coat, he jumped out of the wagon to put an end to 
the impudent fellow. 

He had scarcely set his feet on the ground when 
the hawk, half flying and half running, rushed furi- 
ously toward him. The suddenness and fierceness 
of the attack was a surprise to Schaeffer, but he re- 
ceived the hawk with a vigorous kick in the breast. 
The effect of this kick was hardly perceptible on the 
bird, except that it increased its rage. 

The hawk rushed at him again furiously. Schaeffer 
seized a club which lay beside the road, and the fight 
became desperate. The ugly bird was so strong, so 
savage and so quick that in a very short time it had 
ripped the man’s clothing in tatters with its sharp 
talons, and had laid the flesh open in great gashes 
on his face, legs and breast. 

The bird aimed blows with its beak at his eyes. 
At last, by a lucky blow with his club, he succeeded 





Anne, determined | 


pair of brilliant knee-buckles, which he laid in the | 


Then, calling an orderly, he instructed him to go | 


And those sparkling knee- | 
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in stunning the bird, but by this time he was almost 
breathless with exhaustion. He quickly followed 
up his advantage and despatched the hawk before it 
could recover itself. 

Then he was forced to lie down by the roadside 
for several minutes, to recover strength to climb 
back in his wagon. He was obliged to return home 
to have his wounds attended to, and was for some 
time confined to his house. The hawk measured 
nearly six feet from tip to tip of its wings. 


——<@>——_ 
A GROWING SAINT. 


The deceased holy men of India, fakirs or priests 
who have become saints, are greatly venerated by 
the superstitious population, and are supposed to be 
almost continually working miracles. The native 
priests make use of the people’s reverence for their 
departed saints to manage them, and the English 
rulers of the country find it convenient to respect 
this sentiment. 








A rather amusing story of the way in which the 
“ . » eat oF * —_ “ar o’ 

guardians of the saints’* make use of their charges 
to obtain concessions even from the English is told 
in the _— in Northwestern India. 

The English had established a fort at Peshawur, 
and the commandant of this post naturally came to 
be regarded as the most important man in the sur- 
rounding country. One day the guardian of the 
tomb of a saint in the neighborhood came to the 
major who commanded at the fort. 

“Last night,” said the guardian, ‘the saint ap- 
peared to me in a dream, and told me that his tomb 
was becoming too small for him, because he had 
grown a yard since he was buried there; and he 
commanded me to apply to your Excellency for a 
yard more of land all around, to be free from all 
taxation, as sacred ground.” 

“He may have it,” said the major, who did not 
want to be on bad terms with the local saints. 

The guardian thanked him, and enlarged his 
— a yard all around. A month later he came 

ack to the major, full of excitement. 

“The saint has grown two yards more,” he said, 
“and requires two yards more of land for his tomb!”’ 

“Well,” said the major, smiling, “I don’t want to 
incommode your saint. I will give him the land.” 

Once started at growing, there seemed no stopping 
the saint. One extension followed another, and the 
grounds about the tomb were becoming quite exten- 
sive, when one day the guardian arrived at the fort 
with a beaming countenance. 

“Your Excellency,” said he to the major, “the 
saint is now forty yards long, and he says he will 
have to have”’— 

“Stop!” said the major. 
altogether too fast. Does he expect to drive me out 
of the province? Go back and tell him that he will 
| have to be content with his present size, or else I 
| shall put his messenger where I shall not hear from 
| him again.’’ 

The guardian of the tomb took the hint, and since 
| that time the saint has remained perfectly quiet, 
| being supposed to have “got his growth.” 





“Your saint is growing 


+or 
BABY WAS SAFE, 


A British traveller in the “Wild West” saw a baby 
strapped to a board which was leaning against the 
shady side of a frontier shanty. The mother did not 
seem to be about, but the baby looked happy, and 
kept up a constant movement of its little arms. The 
Britisher was puzzled. He urged his horse a little 
closer, and remarked some strings dangling from the 
baby’s neck, one of them being tied to its rosy big 
toe. Thereupon he dismounted from his tired ‘‘saw- 
buck,” and proceeded to examine the curious .ar- 
rangement. 


The child, I found, was complacently sucking a bit 
of raw pork, about as large as a large walnut. This 
was tied to one end of a string which at the other 
end was fastened to the baby’s toe. A second piece 
of twine, knotted to the board over the baby’s head, 
prevented the pork from falling to the ground, should 
the child loosen its clutch upon it. 

Nine men out of ten would probably have detected 
at once the connecting link between the toe and the 
pork; but I was the tenth man. 

Presently the baby’s face got very red; its eyes filled 
with tears, and its little arms beat the air with fran- 
tic energy. It gradually dawned upon me that the 
child might be choking, and I was wondering whether 
I ought not to interfere for its relief, when the 
mother made her appearance. 

“That baby is choking, ma’am!” I cried. 

**No, he aint, and he can’t,’”’ she answered, tersely ; 
and at that instant the infantile legs began to work. 
| One, two, three kicks, and there on the bib lay the 
| obstruction, the piece of pork, jerked from the baby’s 
throat by the string so judiciously attached to the 
| kicking leg. I was vastly relieved, but also vastly 
| impressed. 

“Aint you ever seen this afore, mister?” asked the 
woman. 

““No-o-o,” I quavered. 

“Then kind o’ remembrance it; mayhaps yer wife 
won’t go back on it.”” Then, noticing a smile on my 
face, she added, “‘But I reckon you aint married, 
anyhow. Waal, it’ll keep.” 

And “keep” I hope it will, for others as well as 
for me. If anything could tempt a confirmed old 
bachelor to enter a more blissful condition, I should 
say it would be the hope of by and by rigging up 
such an arrangement in strings, and seeing it wor 
in his own nursery. 





—— i 
INDIAN HORSEMANSHIP. 


Given a horse, a man animated by the reckless 
daring likely to come of a wild, free life, and the 
Centaur of ancient fable may be fairly realized. A 
correspondent of the Omaha Herald, having visited 
an Arapahoe camp, gives the following account of 
an Indian drill, ordered for his amusement. 


Fifty fine-looking young men, mounted upon po- 
nies, drew up before the tents. At a signal from the 
chief, they began their evolutions, with a loud yell. 

In a moment they ape over a neighboring 
hill. Then there suddenly rose a mighty trampling 
of horses’ feet, and they swept past again, so com- 
pact that I only saw a ball made of horses and men. 

Splitting in two, one body swept to the right and 
another to the left, and again they disappeared. 
Presently they charged each other, in solid lines, 
and while the spectator waited breathlessly for the 
shock of collision, the files skilfully opened to the 
right and left, and the lines passed through the in- 
tervals without touching. 

Now came the moment for Gaeing individual 
horsemanship. Some of the riders approached, 
each lying so close to his pony’s back that nothing 
but the horse could be seen. Others stood erect upon 
their animal’s backs. Some hung to the horse by 
one foot and one hand, so that their bodies were 
completely protected by those of the ponies. 

These young warriors also threw o — upon the 
round, and picked them up at full gallop, and drew 
»0ws and shot arrows from beneath the horses’ 

necks. Some of the men exchanged horses while 
riding. : 

Again, a man would fall from his horse, as if 
wounded, and two others, riding up beside him, 
would take him by an arm and a leg, swing him be- 
tween their horses, and carry him off. 

This exhibition lasted nearly two hours, and, at 
its close, men and horses were completely exhausted. 
All that evening the human performers lay in their 
lodges, while the Indian women brought them food, 
bathed their limbs and combed their hair. 
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steeple. | Sweet till Patty overcame her shyness. | 

Before Jack had time to wonder at this reluct-| Going home was quite as pleasant. The horses | 

ance, the bell rang. | flew over the snow, and the stars twinkled. Every- | 
Jack trudged home after school that afternoon, | body kept saying to everybody else what a beau- 
wondering much why Trudie Anson had seven | tiful party it was, and happy little Jack was loud- 





| 
| 
| 
‘pigtails’? made of her straight locks, why Tip | est in praise of his own party. | 
Collier wore curl-papers to school, and, worst of | ‘I just never did, Aunt Elsa!’’ he said. “To | 











For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE SNOW-BIRDS. 
One windy, wintry day they came, 

When all the air was keen and chill, 
Straight to my window, where the snow 


Had drifted deep across the sill; 


And there they stayed, and sang to me 


A little song, right cheerily. 
The blustering wind had blown about 
Their pretty plumage brown and 
gray, 
Strange plumage, too, for little birds, 
For hat and mittens both had 
they, 
And fur upon their silken coats, 
And round about their tuneful 
throats. 


I threw them out some crumbs of 
bread, 
They ate and laughed in happy 
glee, 
And then they tapped upon the glass, 
And begged to come and stay with 
me, 
Their faces close against the pane 
All frosted with the snow and rain. 
“Oh, little birds like you,” I said, 
“Should fly away to summer 
lands ;” 
And when I frowned and shook my 
head, 
They laughed and clapped their 
merry hands; 
And at the window still would stay, 
Nor spread their wings and fly away. 
So when they tapped upon the pane, 
And looked with eyes so soft and 
clear, 
And sang so sweetly in the snow 
Their little song so full of cheer, 
Unless too cruel I had been, 
What could I do but let them in? 


—__ +o —_ 


For the Companion. 


JACKIE’S SURPRISE. 


Jackie Kent was sitting in grand- 
mamma’s bay-window thinking 
that mumps were the dreadfulest 
things in the world. 

Not that Jackie had them him- 
self, but Mabel and Baby Alice 
were both ill with them right here 
three days before his birthday party. 
Grandmamima’s house was too 
small for the party, and 
grandmamma herself too 
old to bother with it. 

“All the invitations out 
and everything!’’ thought 
Jack, wofully. 

‘‘Bea little Spartan boy,” 
said Aunt Elsa, sitting 
down beside him and tell- 
ing him how bravely those 
little fellows in far-away 
Greece used to bear their 
troubles. 

“T will try, auntie,” said 
Jackie, winking very fast. 
“Do you know of a Spar- 
tan boy that gave up his 
birthday party ?”” 

“No,” said auntie, “‘but 
I know a boy who will do 
it even better than they 
did.”’ 

Now, the queer part of 
it was that all the boys 
and girls who had been 
invited did not seem in 
the least disappointed, 
but said: ‘‘Pooh! don't 
you care, Jack, we 
don’t,”’ in a manner that 
was intended to be very 
consoling but which only 
made Jack’s sore little 
heart a bit sorer. 

The birthday morning 
came and it was certainly 
a beautiful one. 


| 
all, why Bobby Long had backed out of the snow- | think that when I gave it all up, it came of it- | 
man plan. | self !”” 

‘“‘He skipped off like an old meanie!’’ thought “T say, Jackie,’’ shouted Bob, from the other | 
Jack, with rising anger; but just at that minute | end of the sleigh, “I’m with you for the snow- 
| he turned the corner to grandma’s, and then stood | man to-morrow !"’ 
still in surprise. In front of the door was a long | All the others wanted to help, too, when they 

| | 
| 


q 


blue sleigh just overflowing with children, Bobby | heard of it, and the result was that poor cross | 
standing up on the driver’s seat blowing a horn, | little Bel and Alice had a snow-man party next | 
which put a fine finishing touch on the din of| afternoon, which kept them happy for two hours, | 
twenty-five voices all calling at once. | and gave mamma such a good rest! | 
There was Aunt Elsa wrapped in furs, and| ‘But I say, Aunt Elsa,” said Jackie, “it just 
laughing as she held her hand out to her aston-| spoiled my being a Spartan.”’ | 
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“But it didn’t spoil your trying,”’ said auntie, | 
ished nephew. ‘Come, make! with a pat on his head which made Jack ‘feel | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in peace, 

But not in fleece; 

My second in quake, 

But not in ache; 

My third is in murk, 

But not in dirk; 

My fourth is in lean, 

But not in mien; 

My jth is in ram, 

But not in Sam; 

My sizth is in grief, 

But not in leaf; 

My seventh in mould, 

But not in sold; 

My /ast is in same, 

But not in fame. 

My whole is seen far up in the sky, 
The sun in January passes it by. 


H. A. G. 
2. 


SEPARATED WORDS. 


(Example. Separate cordial and 
leave a spike of corn and a case of 
boxes. Ans. Earnest—Ear-nest.) 

1. Separate a division of a coun- 
try, and leave a metal vessel for liq- 
uors and the prevailing fashion. 

2. To intermix, and leave to bury 
and to insert. 

3. A fish, and leave a color and to 
notice. 

4. Timbers lying fore and aft to 
fortify the smaller beams of a ship, 
and leave a constellation and heaths. 

5. Profitably, and leave custom 
and completely. 

6. The apex of the main mast, and 
leave violence and a child’s toy. 

7. A subterfuge, and leave to 
cringe and an opening. 

8. Bad temper, and leave evil and 
the universe. 

9. An instrument for smoothing 
clothes, and leave melancholy and a 
useful metal. 

10. A wedge of gold, silver, etc., 
and leave within and obtained. 

11. Proprietorship, and leave pro- 
prietors and part of the body. 

12. Famous, and leave a word of 
negation and a syllabus. 

The initial letters of the first and 
second words will spell the name 
given to a religious festival occurring 
on Jan. 1. 

The initials of the last words will 
spell the name given to the evening 
of Jan. 6. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3 
ANAGRAMS. 
January Birthdays. 


Ursen Chalmers, Jan. 6, 1811. 
Jan Braminn Finkle, Jan. 6, 


706. 
Geo. Matthew Lamistadt, Jan. 7, 
1832 


Royal T. A. Brady, Jan. 11, 1825. 

— Almio Hanlan, Jan. 11, 
757. 

Ben Wade Estril, Jan. 18, 1782. 

Leon Page Ardal, Jan. 19, 1809. 

Ralph Walter Kilsinaine, Jan. 
20, 1807. 

Wardell Gavara Stone, Jan. 30, 
lie 


4. 
PECULIAR ACROSTICS, 
(Words of seven letters.) 
Cross Words. 


1. The place of the natural 
growth of plants, animals, in- 
sects, etc, 

2. The motion of advancing at 
sea. 

3. A certain bird. 

4. A small bird of passage. 

5. The tallest of quadrupeds. 

6. Dictated. 

7. An instrument for cleaning 
flax. 

s. Containing dead bodies. 

9. A plant and flower. 

10. Maintained. 

11. A foot in Latin poetry, con- 
sisting of a long and a short sy! 
lable. 

12. A superintendent. 

The third row of letters will 
spell the name of an American 
traveller and author, who was 
born on Jan. 11, 1825. 

The fifth row of letters will 
spell a title given to the evening 
of Jan. 6. 

FRANK SNELLING. 





Conundrums. 


A fresh layer of snow 
had fallen in the night and the morn- 
ing air fairly snapped with crisp cold. 
Jack had a wonderful heap of presents, and 


mamma came out on the porch to kiss and hug | 


him on his way to school. 


haste, Jackie! A sleighride-party | good all over,” as he said. 


is quite as good as a house-party.”” | 


“Oh my! oh goodness! oh me!’’ gasped 
Jackie, as he scrambled in, too bewildered to say 
anything else. 

Off they went, mamma waving from the porch, 


“It’s most fun, being a Spartan,” thought | and bells jingling gayly. Out into the country 


Master Jack, patting his new seal cap firmly on 
his head. 

“I don’t care a bit about my birthday party,” 
he confided to Bobby Long, at recess. ‘‘Mamma 


says Bel and Allie are so lonesome that I mean to | 


take over some of my presents for ‘em to play 
with, and you and I can go in the yard after 
school and build a snow man for ’em, hey, 
Bobby ?” 


five miles, to Uncle Steve Kent’s old-fashioned 
farm-house, where every one seemed expecting 
them. 

There was a roaring wood fire in the parlor, and 
plenty of time for a round of games before sup- 
per. 

Then a beautiful supper, with Aunt Marcia 
Kent in her Quaker cap helping to wait on them, 
and Uncle Steve, who said funny things to every- 








LILLIAN L. PRICE. | 
ae me 
For the Companion. 

CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


At school one day, our Beth’s teacher, noticing | 
her little brother’s absence, asked her if Robin 
were iil. “Oh no’m, andeed,’”’ beth answered 
promptly, ‘‘he’th thick.” 


There was a heavy frost the other morning, 
and little two-year-old Walter looked out of the 
window and said to his papa: 

“Come, papa, come, see who put shalt (salt) 
all over the grass !”’ 





What body of water often gets into a woman’s 
head? An ocean (a notion). 
What officer do soldiers in battle always seek to 


, avoid? Cap-ture. 


What is that which you cannot see although it is 
always before you? Your future. 

Why is the man who delivers your trunk like one 
who formerly attended a printing-press? He is an 
ex-pressman. 

Why is a man who never used a scythe like Shake- 
speare? He is no mower (more). 

What animals should always be reverenced? 
White hares (hairs). 

Why is a snail like the letter C? Because it is 
inactive (in active). 

Which of the Professions is represented by the 
verdict of twelve wise men? The Jurisprudence 
(Jury’s prudence). 

How can you add one third to a number, by sub- 
tracting one third from it? By taking S from Six 
you leave IX. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the C ompanton, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Re giste red Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
ris 








| put the notes in circulation. In a few months the 


| drain of gold upon the banks had been so great that | 


The | 
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Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt | 


of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





TIGHT-LACING. 


It is wonderful how slightly regard for health, 
life and conscience controls most people where fash- 
ion is concerned. The familiar saying, ‘‘Better out of 
the world than out of fashion,” is in some sort freely 
acted on. Life is knowingly risked at the bidding of 
the modern goddess, whose despotic sway no god of 
antiquity ever equalled. 

The space enclosed by the ribs is packed to the 
fullest possible extent, and it can be diminished only 
at the expense of the heart, lungs and liver, as well 
as of other organs below. The medical profession 
the world over, and of every school, is quite unani- 
mous in condemning the fashion which commands 
the forcible diminution of this space. Dr. 
Austin Flint, one of the highest and fairest authori- 
ties in America: 

“The most important of these distortions of the 
liver is that produced by tight-lacing. In conse- 
quence of constriction of the lower part of the chest, 
the liver is compressed from side to side, and a cir- 
cular furrow, or depression, is produced, which may 
be so deep as almost to divide the organ transversely 
into two parts, of which the lower may even be 
tilted up over the upper. Corresponding to the tight- 
lace furrow, the liver substance is atrophied, and 
the capsule is thickened and opaque.” 

According to W. Johnson Smith, of England, the 
wasting at the furrow may go on until the parts 
above and below it are connected merely by a mem- 
branous band. Recently, in this country, a physician 
cut off and removed the lower portion of the liver 
of a tight-lacing patient. 


Says 


which shows to what time your sub- | 





A late number of the Medical Record adduces 
the testimony of many physicians from different 
parts of Europe as to the effects of tight-lacing on 
health. As the names will be unfamiliar to our 
readers generally, we will omit them, and give only 
their condensed testimony. 

“Tt weakens the bony and muscular structures. 

“It gives rise to intercostal neuralgias, resembling 
angina pectoris. 

“It occasions congestion of the eyes by obstruct- 
ing the reflow of blood from the head. 

“It gives rise to gall-stones. 

“Deficiency of bile, dyspepsia, sickness, constipa- 
tion, headaches, chlorosis, debility may form a nat- 
ural sequence. 

“It may cause wandering (or floating) kidneys. 

“By diminishing the capacity of the lungs, it may 
cause oxygen starvation and arterial anemia.” 

Against all this it may be urged that women live 
as long as men; but the answer to this is that war, 
the casualties of life, drunkenness and general dis- 
sipation tell on men vastly more than on women. 





—. 


“A PREMIUM ON GOLD.” 


Our Historical Calendar this week notes the fact | 
that on the 13th of January, 1862, there was, for the 
first time, a premium on gold. All our readers who 
are at all familiar with the history of the Civil War 
know that the government’s promises to pay, which 
we now call “greenbacks,” displaced every other 
form of money during that war; and that the com- 
bined effect of an excessive issue of these notes, and 
of the doubt that existed if they paid, 
made them worth less than par. 

But in January, 1862, there had been no issue of 
legal tender greenbacks. The only government 
notes were what are now called ‘‘old demand notes,” 
which were like the present greenbacks, except that 
they were not legal tender. 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of these notes were 
issued in all,—an enormous amount of money for 
those times. Before 1861 the chief currency had 
been the notes of State banks, the value of which 
depended upon their instant redemption in gold, on 
presentation. A note of a good bank was always 
worth its face in gold; those of doubtful banks were 
at a discount. 

The pressing needs of the government led to the 
issue of “demand notes,”—that is, 
were payable in gold on demand. At first, in the | 
autumn of 1861, the people looked doubtfully on this 


would be 


new form of money, then they began to take it. } 


The government borrowed gold from the New York 





they were forced to suspend specie payments,—that 
is, to meet their obligations with coin,—and the 
government did the same. Thus the ‘demand notes” 
became notes not payable on demand. 

Thereupon those who had gold refused to part with 
it for the notes at par. They required a premium, 
at first of a fraction of one per cent., and then, as 
the new notes were issued and as the war dragged 
along, of a larger premium, until at last it required 
two dollars and a half of paper to buy one gold dol- 
lar. 

The experience of the country with a paper money 
standard, which fluctuated in value from day to day, 
lasted almost seventeen years. It should be care- 
fully studied by those who did not suffer from the 
evil, and be a warning to all who are hereafter to 
have the control of affairs never, except under th« 


| Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. 





direst necessity, to depart from the safe standard of | 


coined money. 
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SHOT BY HIS OWN GUN-TRAP. 

Bears were so numerous and troublesome when 
New England was first settled, that a war of exter- 
mination was of necessity carried on against them. 
Mr. Winthrop Durgin, a pioneer of Sanbornton, N. 
H., had a most unfortunate experience with bear- 
traps. He had set three gun-traps for bears. Next 
morning he heard one of the guns, and went to see 
if he had caught a bear. 


As he approached the 
gling near one of them. e started to run, fearing 
the bear might make its escape. In his eagerness, 
he quite forgot about the traps between himself and 
his coveted game. 

Mr. Durgin passed one trap in safety, but in cross- 
ing the second, he stepped on the spring, the gun 
was discharge d, and the shot entered his thigh. He 

sank to the ground, half-fainting, and all thought of 
the bear for the moment left his mind. 

Bruin, despite a broken leg, was meantime slowly 
making ‘off to the woods. Mr. Durgin soon saw this, 
and reaching for his gun, raised himself painfully, 
took aim, fire sd, and killed the bear. He then fired 
his gun several’ times, hoping to bring assistance to 
himself; but no one came. 

He lay for some hours, and then, despairing of 
help, crawled home. His wound proved so serious 
that amputation was necessary. 

“That was a dear bear,” hie | used to say. 
many men give a leg for a bear.’ 


. 


“Not 


a 
“SANG-FROID.” 

Can a brave soldier carry coolness in battle to the 

point of affectation? An incident told of the French 

General Custine, and his aide-de-camp, Baraguay 


98, he saw a bear strug- 





d@’Hilliers, seems to prove that this may be possible. | 


During a battle, Baraguay d’Hilliers was reading 
a despatch to the general, holding the 
both teak, when a ball passed between his two 
hands and cut a hole straight through the letter. 

The aide-de-camp paid no attention to the bullet, 
but paused in his reading, and looked closely at the 
= ed page. 

Go on, go on!” said the general. 

“] beg pardon, general,” said Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
“but a word seems to have been blotted out here. 
Well, I will go on with the next.” 

This story is not unlike one told, with what truth 
we do not know, of a Western captain in the Ameri- 
can Civil War, who, after an engagement, had seated 
himself under a tree and was smoking a pipe when 
a stray bullet knocked off the bowl of the pipe, 
leaving the stem in his mouth. He continued to puff 
for a moment, and then said to his orderly: 

“This pipe draws too well, Robinson; I wish you 
would bring me a fresh one!” 


a 


FISHING IN THE RED SEA. 


The old Arab geographers describe a way of tak- 
ing fish from the waters of the Red Sea which must 
have been convenient for the people of that region, 
if it were not very ingenious. 

The people supply themselves from the sea with- 
out craft, or without standing upon the shore. They 
use, while swimming or diving, little nets, which 
they themselves make of woven grass. 

They tie these to their feet, and by slip-knots and 


lashings held in their hands, they draw fast the | 


snare when they feel that a fish has entered it. 

this they do with exce —* 

bred by long experience 
—~>— 


tiles to drive their prey. 
SUSPICIOUS. 


All 
art, and with a cunning 
hey also teach land rep- 


A wealthy and generous gentleman, attending one | 


Sunday a church maintained by a colored congrega- 
tion, was so pleased with the minister’s simple ser- 
mon and the attitude of the worshippers that he 
dropped five dollars into the basket when it was 
passed for the usual collection. 


So large a contribution seemed to fill with amaze- 
ment the deacons who had passed the baskets, and 


| one of them, in a whisper, confided the fact of the 


unusual contribution to the pastor, who arose and 
said to the congre gation: 

“Beloved fren’s, de collection hab brought fo’th 
de munif’cent sum ob sixteen do’lars and forty-nine 
cents, purwided, bredren, purwided de five-dollar bill 
gib by = white gemman am not counterfeit.” 

——- 
GOOD-NATURE. 


There is no conquering the good-nature of some 
men. A certain country gentleman, for instance, who 
was very fond of shooting, but who was a very poor 
marksman, came home after a day in the woods with 
a smiling and contented face, but with nothing in 
his bag. 


“Did you have a good day’s sport?” he was asked. 
“Splendid! splendid!’ exclaimed the hunter. 
“Never missed so many rabbits and squirrels in one 

day before in my life!” 
a 
SHE DIDN’T CARE. 


A young teacher prided herself on the close rela- 
tions of trust and confidence existing between herself 
and the little ones in the primary department. 

One day a little fellow made his way to the teach- 
er’s desk, and with many blushes and other signs of 
embarrassme ‘nt, finally managed to say: 

“You don’t care, do you, Miss , if my pants 





| don’t match my coat?” 


of notes hage-end, 


— 


ONE day Ray and Ernest were playing together, and 
as they occasionally quarrelled, their mother said: 
“If you are naughty again, I shall separate you.” 
In a little while Ernest called: “Mamma, please | 


banks, giving the notes for security, and the banks | come and separate Ray; he’s naughty.” 


letter with | 
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‘ee 8 Tricopherous is 8% years old. There has 
never been so useful or so reliable a hair preparation. 


> 
For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” Price, cts. 
(4de. 








FAMILIAR FACES: 


How to model them in wax, make 
elatine moulds, cast in Plaster of 
aris, bronze and ornament casts 
for sale. Complete instruction book, 
modelling tools, prepared wax, and 
bas relief of Mary Anderson, 74x 
34, mailed in wooden box for $1.00. 
| = mm pages free. E. A. & H. 
Gutick, P. O. box 238, Cincinnati, O. 
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Ferry’: s Seeds 


FERRY & CO. are 
wledged to be the 


ari set Seedsmen 
n the world. 












to all applicants, and 
's customers 


y with einer it. eat. 
Earliest Cauliflower | ulate at Every rson usi 
in existence. 3 


should send for it. Address 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


It you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There .s no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States 
proves it, for I now have customers 
at more than 31,000 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. Over one-quarter of a 
million copies of my new Catalogue 
for 1889 have been mailed already. 
lt ts pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things, cash 
prizes for premium vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $3,500. You should 
not think of purchasing any Seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





|DON'T LOSE YOUR HEAD! 


When accidents oc- 
cur, but keep cool and 
follow the_ directions 





tle book which will be 
sent, post-paid, for 4 
cents in stamps, by 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, 
New York City. 
Mention 


LIDA CLARKSON’S 


BRUSH STUDIES! 


THIRD SERIES. PRICE 50 CTS. 


CONTENT. » Brush Notes. — Difficulties with 


a Sky and Water in Landscape 
Painting.—A River Scene.—Directions for Copying.— 
A Fruit Study.— Apple Branch. — Landscape Paint- 
ing.— Genera Information in Answer to Many Quer- 
ies. — Hints upon Sketching from Nature, — Plaque 
Study of Apple Blossoms. — Treatment of Design for 
a Two-Fold Screen. — Two Pretty Snow Scenes. — 
Tambourine Decoration.—Mountain Scenery.—Study 
of Old Saw Mill.— The Mixing of Tints.— Decorative 
Panel, White Heron and Pink Water Lilies. — Some 
Useful Hints, — Birds and Sweet Briar Branches. — 
Criticisms, ete.— Study of Roses for Screen or Panel. 
— Landscape Painting, continued.— Wood Interior, a 
June Study, This book is finely earn including 


“Companion.” 











12 FULL- PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


HAYE ngalls’ Home Magazine? 
Itisa Zanety inustented 64-page M 
zine pe yee page Monthly Maga- 


es, 15c.; $1.00 per year), devoted to 
Fane ork, Att, Painting, Housthold Decoration, 
etc. LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, are the Editors, 


We will send you a 3 months’ 
trial subscription to the Maga- 


SPECIAL 
= i ftl -C 
OFFER! k Bre rush” Studies Thing 


Series, all for +, et. 8 (26 cents 
this liberal offer to introduce oar teeny Wemake 
J.F.INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 
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eee Dand IMPROVED. 
A handsome book of 168 pages, 
hundreds of illustrations an 

beautiful colored plates, paint- 
ed from nature; tells all about the 


FARM ANNUAL=18s 


HE BEST ard MOST COMPLETE Catal 
to others on receipt of 10 cts., w! 

(ten 2c. stamps) we will mail the FARM ANNUAL and one liberal packet 
each of Royal Prize, (Fancy, Show and Giant) Pansies, 15 magnificent 
named varieties, mixed, Eckford’s New Sweet Peas, and our Fordhook Largest-flowered Phlox, 
OR one package each of New Greek Winter Onion, long keeper, delicate flavor, New Mid-Summer 
Lettuce of superb quality, and the new Matchless Tomato. 
grand varieties of unequaled merit, mailed (with the Farm Annua/) for 
everyone who ordea- our New Catalogue, also to try our Warranted SE 


including rare novelties of sterling 
merit—Bulbs, Plants, Thorough- 
bred Stock and Fancy Poultry. 

published for the Garden and Farm, 
which may be deducted from first order. 


Both Vegetables and Flowers, six 
fe in stamps. We want 
S—Few egual—none better. 


WANT MORE information, or have no stamps handy, then write for BURPEE’S 
SPECIAL LIST OF NOVELTIES, mailed FREE to any address, on Postal Card, 


Write Now! 


CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size 9 by 11 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Wegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions ** How to grow them,” by 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all 
so remitting 25 cents for the Manual, we 
will at the same time send free by mail, in 
addition, their choice of any one of ‘the 
following Splendid Novelties, 
most of which are now offered for the first 
time, and the price of either of which is 25 
cts.: One packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or 
one pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean, or 


pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. Geant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triumph 
Asters (see illustration), or one pkt. Sunflower * Silver and Gold,” 


or one plant of the 


lower, or one plant of the White Moonflower, or one Bermuda 
Easter Lily—on the distinct understanding, however, that those ordering will state 
in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., 
& NEW YORK. 
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For the Companion. 


A FIRST TERM IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


Had I known how grave a thing it was to give an 
account of my first term in the Legislature, I 
doubt very much if I should have undertaken the 
task. In the first place it partakes of the nature 
of reminiscence, and the fact that one can have 
reminiscences is an unpleasant reminder of advanc- 
ing years. The best part of life is when we have 
no reminiscences, but only a few softened memo- 
ries of the simple events of childhood, and it is 
unpleasant to have the fact that one has passed 
beyond this charmed circle brought strongly to 
one’s attention. 

In the second place when I came to consider my 
subject seriously, I felt strongly inclined to say 
with Canning’s knife-grinder, ‘Story ! 
you! I have none to tell, sir.” 

Indeed, I have no story to tell. A term ina 
State Legislature is neither an uncommon, nor, as 
arule, a very exciting experience. I know, or 
rather I believe, that I learned a good deal during | 


God bless | 


{manner in which many newspapers, especially 
| those which from love of paradox call themselves 
independent, habitually speak either thoughtlessly 
or intentionally of all men in public life. If a 


| suffer from any such illusion as to legislatures 
| and politicians, he will soon be cured of it. If he 
| plunges with rash confidence into debate, he will 
find himself most probably overmatched in argu- 
ment, and contending with men who are vastly his 
superiors in practical knowledge of public affairs. 
He will soon find also, that his associates are a 
| body of honest, right-thinking and rightly-inten- 
|tioned men, of more than average ability and 
| character. 

Legislatures vary; and in any Legislature there 
can be found persons who are stupid and selfish, and 
sometimes corrupt. The same statement, however, 
is true of any business, trade or profession. But 
our Legislatures on the average, and as a rule, will 
compare favorably with an equal number of per- 

sons taken from any portion of the community, 
}and the members are usually men of reputation 
| in their own neighborhood for force and capacity. 

They represent all the varying ideas and habits 

|of thought to be found in a State, and any one can 
| get an abundance of instruction and interest in 
| their acquaintance. They are, also, as a rule, 
extremely conservative, after the usual American 





| fashion, as the young member, who comes among 


them with the idea of reforming things generally 
by sweeping changes in the statutes, soon discovers 
to his cost. 

Youth is impatient and thorough-going, 


my two years of service at the State House, but | and every young man is hostile to com- 


whether I can draw out now the various lessons I 
then received, and set them down for the amuse- 
ment or instruction of others, is much more 
doubtful. 

Sir Richard Steele said of Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings in the most beautiful compliment ever 
paid to a woman, that “to love her was a liberal 
education.”” I cannot praise a term in the Legis- 
lature more, therefore, than by saying 
that it is in its way a very important 
kind of liberal education. Every young 
man, whether he aims at a_ political 
career or not, can derive much profit from 
service in his State Legislature; for if he 
is intelligent and open-minded, he is sure 
to come out with juster ideas of his fel- 
low-men, with a greatly increased pa- 
triotism, and with a heightened confi- 
dence in his country and its institutions. 

The earliest impression, which is 
usually the keenest, lays the foundation 
for this general result. I remember 
vividly the day on which the Legislature 
to which I had been elected assembled, 
and that my first feeling as I looked 
about the crowded hall was one of con- 
fusion. Every one around me seemed to 
know every one else, while I felt for my 
own part that I was a stranger, although 
I had thought until then, that I had a 
large acquaintance for a man of my age. 

There were, of course, many other new 
members like myself who felt in the 
same way, but it seemed to me at the 
moment that I was quite alone. No one 
enjoys the helplessness which such a 
feeling gives, and thus you are sum- 
marily taught to realize at the very 
outset of your legislative career, that 
your own immediate circle is at best a 
narrow one, and that you should look 
beyond it without delay. 

I also awoke to the consciousness, on that same | 
occasion, that I knew nothing of the rules by 
which legislative business was conducted. This I} 
thought was an easily remedied defect, and I set 
myself at once to studying the manual containing 
the rules of the House. I failed entirely to master 
the rules in this well-meant effort, but I found out 
what was quite as important, the true way to 
learn them, which was simply by practice, and by 
watching them in operation. 

You can acquire from books the general princi- 
ples of parliamentary law, but you cannot learn 
the rules of any deliberative body except by 
practice. 

It is a difficult branch of learning, and an 
important one, for it sharpens the wits and trains 
the mind; but it is not nearly so essential as it is 
to learn to know your associates. Knowledge of 
men is something each one of us must be seeking 
always, and it is never complete. In politics and 
the work of legislation it is even more absolutely 
necessary than anywhere else, both for success 
and for one’s own improvement. Its acquisition 





requires patience, persistence and observation, in | which I had myself introduced, and which passed | 


promises and concessions. He soon learns, 
however, that now, as in the past, legislative 
reforms among men of our race, are made 
little by little. The successful legislator is 
the man who is ready to take the best he 


FRANKLIN 
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__THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


young member of the Legislature happens to | 


| on a speaker, for the members will always listen 
| toa man who talks only when he has something 
| to say, and who understands his subject, and can 
| help them to understand it. 

| But there is a great fascination in debate, and 
| there are always some members who speak con- 
| stantly on every conceivable subject, including 
| points of order, because the temptation of hearing 
| one’s own voice is so generally irresistible. I have 
seen many an able man lose his just influence by 
| indulging in this habit, and many a good speech 
wasted because the speaker had not learned to 
keep silence. The man who speaks well and 
seldom, can almost always hold his audience. 

A legislative body is also impatient, under the 
infliction of a speech read from manuscript. 
Indeed, generally members will not listen at all 
to reading. The instinct is a correct one, and the 
growing habit of reading speeches is to be deplored 
on every account. Itis the ruin of eloquence, and 
the destruction of debate. 

If you would convince men or appeal to them, 
you must look them in the face and talk to them, 
and not read monotonously with your eyes fast- 
ened qn a sheet of paper. Moreover the great 
value of debate tothe individual is to teach him to 
think clearly and rapidly, and this cannot be 
acquired by reading a prepared essay. 

Another quality which carries great weight in a 
legislative body, is honesty of work and intention. 
| Thorough knowledge is always respected, and sin- 
cerity still more so. The House of Representatives 


















PLAY. 


can get, even if it be but half a loaf, rather | in Massachusetts, and I suppose the same is true 


than to lose all by grasping too much. On a moral 
question no concession, of course, is rightly per- 


missible, but the great mass of questions before a | 


Legislature are fortunately not questions of right 
and wrong, but of public business and adminis- 
tration. The wise man takes what can be got, 
and prepares to achieve the rest of his purpose at 
another time, using his first partial victory as a 
stepping-stone to one which is more complete, and 
in this business of constructing and carrying 
measures may be learned many valuable lessons 
of patience, forbearance and persistence. 

If a young member is, as he ought to be, ambi- 
tious, he is anxious naturally to distinguish him- 
self in debate. Here he is on dangerous ground, 
for when a man has a faculty for public speaking, 
he has a double peril to encounter, since it is quite 
as essential to know when to be silent, as it is 
important to enter a debate or to make a good 
speech. 

I remember very well, as I suppose is the case 
with every one, my first speech. I spoke on a bill, 


addition to natural good manners, but the effort is | without opposition. 


always well repaid. 

Every young man has his illusions; it is the 
privilege of his age, and youth would be a poor 
thing without them. 

Illusions, however, vary like human nature 
itself. Sometimes they are rosy and romantic and 
full of hope. Sometimes they are sombre and 
cynical, and picture the world as much worse than 
it is or ever could be. 

A very common illusion is that in this country 
legislative bodies are more or less bad and stupid, 
and that every man who can be calied a politician, 


I felt no embarrassment in addressing the House ; 
but after I had talked, as it seemed to me, for half 
; an hour, I sat down, and on looking at the clock 
found that I had been on my feet less than three 
minutes. I was pervaded with a sense of failure; 
| I was satisfied that I had stupidly repeated over 
| and over again the little I had to say, that at the 
| same time I had spoken very insufficiently, and 
| that the House would never care to listen to me 
| again. 
| [soon discovered that the House never found 
| fault with a man for erring on the side of brevity. 





| his readiness and boldness in retort. 
i influence gradually fade away despite his 
| 


elsewhere, has a surprisingly quick ear for a false 
note. It detects insincerity with wonderful acute- 
ness. I recall a member whom at first I greatly 
| envied for his force and fluency in debate and for 
| Yet I saw 


marked ability. 

The explanation was that the House made up 
its mind that he was sincere only for the moment, 
and that he had no genuine conviction on any 
subject. It was a matter of instinct, for there was 
no direct evidence on the point. The House listened 
to this member, enjoyed his keenness and his 
power in argument, but would not be guided nor 
influenced by him. Some years after, events 

| showed that his 1ellow-members had judged him 
| rightly. 

| The Legislature cures a man also of a failing 
which is common to many young men, and espe- 
cially to those who have graduated from our col- 
leges. It is an illusion of youth that enthusiasm 
being youthful, its absence indicates age and 
knowledge of the world. They come to believe 
that it is ridiculous to display enthusiasm, and to 
appear ridiculous seems to them to be the worst 
of misfortunes. 

| The result is repression and an aggressively 
| quiet manner, so that when they are called upon to 
speak, although the substance of what they say 
may be excellent, it sounds cold and lifeless. To 
move and convince ‘others, you must be moved 
and convinced yourself. If a young member feels 
| enthusiasm or indignation or contempt, let him 
| show them if he would have his hearers enthusi- 
| astic, or indignant, or contemptuous with him. 

The smile excited by youthful enthusiasm is 


is from the name alone a person of inferior char- | The unpardonable sin, as every one with any per- | always kindly, and is something much better 


acter and ability. 


| ception quickly learns, is talking too long and too 


| than the solemn weariness caused by dry correct- 


This pernicious nonsense is fostered by the | often. A Legislature is reasonable in its demands | ness, and studied self-restraint, 
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I would not be understood as urging any one to 
tear a passion to tatters, or to rave about a plain 
business question which demands oniy cool argu- 
ment. The true lesson of the Legislature in this 
respect is simply not to be afraid to show your 
honest feelings. Earnestness and sincerity weigh 
more in debate and oratory than any other qual- 
ities. 

There are other qualities that can be cultivated 
to great advantage, such as humor and sarcasm, 
but they must all come later, and can only be 
wielded effectively as the hand becomes accus- 
tomed to its weapons. 

Reminiscences are difficult to begin. I find that 
it is equally difficult to leave off once you have 
begun. One impression recalls another, and re- 
peating one lesson immediately suggests the next. 
But the limits of an article are immovable, and 
must be respected. All that I have written, now 
that I look back over it, seems capable of very 
brief expression. 

The Legislature is a rough school, but a good 
one. It teaches some of the most important 
lessons of life in a very summary fashion. It 
teaches liberality towards the opinions of others, 
forbearance, patience, and the need and value of 
sincerity in thought and purpose for any lasting 
success. Hard work, knowledge and courage are 
respected there as they are the world over. 

A term in the Legislature gives also a vetter 
insight into the methods of law-making, and of 
conducting public business in a State, than any 
other training that I can think of. It 
teaches men to understand our institu- 
tions rightly, and to value them accord- 
ingly. 

But its best lesson is the lesson of 
patriotism. It teaches every intelligent 
man of generous instincts to love his 
native land better, and to be a more 
thorough American, filled with the hon- 
est pride of country, which rests upon 
the rock of reason and knowledge, and 
not upon the sands of prejudice. 


Henry Canotr LopGr. 
~@> 


For the Companion. 


MEN AT PLAY. 


Our Franklin was a playful man. He 

had the happiest talent for mingling play 
and work, as in his writings he knew 
how to blend humor and good-sense. 
Often of a summer evening he would go 
down to the end of his garden, which 
extended to the Delaware River, and 
amuse himself by swimming for an 
hour or two. He could swim as easily 
as he could walk, and perhaps more 
easily, for he could swim two hours 
without fatigue. 
He made his study of electricity very amusing 
to his friends by inventing curious electric toys. 
He had a figure of King George, which was 
so contrived that. any one who tried to take the 
crown from the royal head received a powerful 
shock. 

After a winter of experiments, he and his junto 
of friends had an electrical picnic on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, where they set brandy on fire by a 
spark from a machine on the other side of the 
river without any other conductor than the water. 
The turkey which they had for dinner was killed 
by an electric shock, and turned, as if roasted 
before the fire, by an electric jack. When the 
company drank the health of the famous electri- 
cians in Europe, the toast was saluted with guns 
discharged by an electric battery. 

He had a similar way in all his other pursuits, 
which rendered him the delight of every company 
that he frequented. 

It surprises us who live in this busy age to see 
how much time leading men of the last century 
could spare for recreation. 

Frederick, King of Prussia, reviewed his own 
guards every day at eleven precisely, himself 
giving the word of command, and performing 
every detail of the duty, just as he wished it done 
at every other military post. His day’s work was 
of ten hours, from five to five with an interval of 
two hours for meals; but from five in the after- 
noon he was wholly a man of leisure. 

He wrote French poctry, listened to reading, and 
conversed with friends until seven, which was the 
hour for his concert. Precisely at that hour his 
private band entered, and the king took his place 
among them as flutist. He played the flute very 
well. Between the intervals of instrumental music 
the company listened to the performance of a troupe 
of singers. At nine the king’s supper party began 
to assemble, and the day ended with temperate 
conviviality. ; 

It was common at that period, both in Europe 
and America, for educated men to play upon an 
instrument. Franklin, Jefferson and Patrick 
Henry were all performers, and even excellent 
performers. Jefferson and Henry played the 
violin, and Franklin the musical glasses, an in- 
strument which he invented or greatly improved. 

Most of our public men have found their chief 
delight in the cultivation of the soil, and in pur- 
suits closely connected therewith. Jefferson was 
an indefatigable gardener and planter of trees. 
He had everything growing on his place, which 
could be coaxed to live in the latitude of Virginia. 
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We should scarecly expect to find Voltaire in- | to do both kinds of work ; and this, notwithstand- | to discover who has committed the crime, but the 


terested in the culture of the soil; but in truth he | 
was an enthusiastic farmer. He cultivated a great 

deal of land. He had an immense barn in the 

French style, where he kept and raised many of 

the domestic animals. He kept bees, cultivated 

vineyards, and had plantations of young trees, in 

all of which he took an extraordinary interest, 

and maintained a force of thirty laborers working 

upon them. 

In one of his letters he says: ‘I love my oxen ; 
I caress them; they give me gracious looks. I 
have had a pair of wooden shoes made for myself.” 
His letters are full of such passages. 

The most picturesque and magnificent of out- 
of-door sports was the king’s hunt, as it was con- 
ducted in the royal parks of France, Spain and 
Germany. Imagine two hundred of the most | 
vigorous and graceful men, mounted upon thor- 
ough-bred horses, every man wearing the costume 
of a hunter, and the troop attended by a vast | 
number of mounted huntsmen. Some of the 
royal parks were fifty, or even sixty miles in 
circuit. abounding in forests, lakes and streams, 
and filled with game of all sorts. Everything 
was arranged so that the king and his immediate 
circle of guests and favorites should have the 
cream of the sport. Every movement was directed 
by the sound of the huntsman’s horn. 

Nothing can be imagined more striking and | 
splendid than some of the scenes presented, par- 
ticularly the gathering of the hunt, the first rush | 
after the game, and the coming home together at | 
the close of the day. It was not all sport, how- 
ever. 

In that great park of Chantilly, given to France 
by the Orleans family, a tragic scene occurred at 
one of the royal hunts, when a huge stag, brought | 
to bay in a ravine, charged upon the Duke of | 
Melun, one of the hunters, with such force that 
horse, stag and rider all fell together, the duke 
never to rise again. 

Several of the kings of that century seemed to 
have no other enjoyment in life except in the 
hunting field. We might say of some of them, as 
we do of wild Indians, that their only occupa- 
tions were hunting, fishing and war. Poor old 
George III. used to hunt with great energy all day 
for the purpose of reducing his weight, and refresh 
himself at the close with a pint of barley water. 

Hunting will probably go out of fashion, as 
Indians and aristocrats decline in numbers and | 
importance. The reason we think so, is that the 
great and gifted men of modern times show little 
taste for it, and take their recreation in gentler and 
kindlier ways. 

Mr. Gladstone swings his sharp American axe 
and fells the monarchs of his park. Chief-Justice 
Marshall played a homely game of quoits in 
Richmond every summer for forty years. John 
Quincy Adams was as fond of planting trees as 
Mr. Gladstone is of cutting them down. 

Henry Clay’s favorite out-of-door pleasure was 
in watching and attending his horses and colts, 
for he had all a Kentuckian’s love of the noblest 
of beasts. Webster, on the contrary, doted upon 
his great herds of cattle. He loved to stand and 
watch them, as he leaned over the fence of his 
hundred-acre field, and talk them over with the 
farmer in charge. 

Yachting gives rest and recreation to a vast 
number of worn and tired minds on the Atlantic 
coast. We do not mean yachting ata cost of a 
thousand dollars a week. When we say yachting, 
we immediately think of the bold, skilful and 
rational men on the New England coast who keep 
and sail stanch family yachts, fitted up with a 
small cooking apparatus; vessels in which the 
whole household can be accommodated, and 
which are run at a very small comparative 
cost. 

The secret is, they do their own work. 
Father commands the vessel, Tommy is 
chief officer, Mary mans the foresheet, 
mother makes the tea, and the baby tumbles 
around. We know and could name many 
such craft, which give more enjoyment than 
is ordinarily afforded by a big steam yacht, 
maintained at a great expense, and with 
very little to show for it. 

Let us all play alittle. “I am always dis- 
trustful of a boy who does not play,” says 
an old teacher. To which we add, that 
all the great men whom we greatly love and 
greatly trust, have liked to play—when playtime 
came. 

+r 











THE MORNING FOR MENTAL LABOR. | 


A hard-working journalist of New York has 
been making an experiment for a year or two | 
past to see if he could not do two days’ work in 
one, without injury to his health. He now thinks 
he can. | 

We do not advise any of our readers to perform | 
two days’ work in one; but we cannot deny that | 
some persons are obliged to do it; yes, and to 
continue doing it for years and years. Almost | 
every successful man can look back, and point to | 
a period of his life when he did it gladly. So we | 
will briefly describe this gentleman’s method. 

Two years ago, when he was earning a mod- | 
erate income by writing for newspapers and mag- 
azines, he was offered a two years’ special job by | 
a publishing house, which would require labor and | 
attendance for seven hours aday. After careful | 
consideration, he determined to make an attempt 


| boys have given contributions of wholesome reading 


}a serious crime, which has baffled the skill of the 


ing a weakness in his eyes that prevented him 
from doing much in the evening. He made up 
his mind to try the plan of Anthony Trollope, 
and do his literary work in the morning. 

He went to bed at eight, having set his alarm- | 
clock so as to be called at half-past three. He 
obeyed the call of the alarm, and then spent one 
hour in preparing for work, bathing thoroughly, 
and eating a light meal of rolled wheat and milk, 
or something equivalent. From half-past four to 
seven he worked cheerfully at his desk ; then read | 
the morning paper, and went to 
breakfast. Next came half an 
hour’s ride down town in the ele- 
vated car, which he utilized by 
learning the Spanish language. At 
nine o’clock he was at his post in 
the publisher’s office, where he 
toiled assiduously, with a brief in- 
terval for lunch, until four in the 
afternoon; when he again sought 
the elevated car and resumed his 
Spanish. ‘ 

This gentleman informs the 
writer that his system agrees with 
him admirably, and he earnestly 
recommends it to those of his fel- 
low-journalists who desire to do 
some work of their own, in addition to that which 





crime itself. 
“yes” or “no” to the questions which the detective 
shall ask, and he is to be allowed to ask only one 
question at a time of each person. 

The person who happens to answer the last ques- 


tion by which the detective discovers the crime is the } 


guilty party. He or she will be arrested, and upon 
the principle that “It takes a rogue to catch a rogue” 
must serve as the next detective. 


Later the criminals will be tried by judge and jury | 


for each special crime, and be required to pay such 
forfeits as the court shall require. 


Si 


The reporter now retires, and brings in the detec- 


All are required to answer truthfully | 





| with a bright reflector,—the only light in the room,— 


set at the proper distance to give the shadow upon 
the curtain in the desired size; the company gath- 
ered in the unlighted room, on the opposite side of 
the curtain; the players stationed between the lamp 
and the curtain are all the preparations necessary 
for a successful rendering of pantomime. 

Books of pantomime giving full direction for elab- 
orate entertainments, may be ordered from any 
| bookseller. In the home many very pleasant and 
amusing hours may be spent arranging shadow 
pictures and profiles, as well as those delightful 
| delusions when the greedy player swallows dolls and 
kittens, and balls of twine and tape, 
and every sort of odd thing only to 
bring them all back, or unwind the 
strings yard after yard from his open 
mouth, making the little people won- 
der more and more how such queer 
things can be done. 

Many beautiful profiles in antique 
style of hair-dressing and Elizabethan 
ruffs (made out of plaited paper), 
may be given by the young girls in the 
family. The young men with equal 
skill may represent in profile the 
kings of ancient time, or the more 
modern characters of our revolution- 
ary time. 


Again, funny tableaux may be 
given. One person may read a poem 


or lively sketch, and the player or 
several at the same time, give the 
| gestures in a rapid way before the curtain. This 


they are compelled to do for others. The early | tive, who may be disguised after the traditional | is very laughable. 


morning, he says, is the time when the mental 
powers are at their best. 


OC 


RACHEL. 


No days that dawn can match for her 
The days before her house was bare; 

Sweet was the whole year with the stir 
Of young feet on the stair. 


Once was she wealthy with small cares, 
And small hands clinging to her knees; 

Now is she poor, and weeping, bears 
Her strange, new hours of ease. 


The Churchman.—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
—__—_+o— 


For the Companion. 


SOME PARLOR GAMES. 


Every youth delights in stories which deal with 
the detective’s art. Some of the best writers for 


in this line, and it is quite natural for boys to wish 
to take a hand in what appears to be a fascinating 
occupation. 

The game of “Detective” gives an opportunity to 
do so, for it enables the players to follow clews, 
hunt criminals, perform arrests, and bring the guilty 
parties to trial. 

The game of “Judge and Jury” may be employed 
in connection with it, and thus the criminals detected 
in the one game are brought to trial and sentenced 
in the other. 

The game of ‘Detective’? may engage a whole 
roomful, or only a half-dozen persons. It is well 
suited to a party of boys and girls in their teens, and 
it may be enjoyed by much older people. 

When very young people play it, it is best that they 
try simply to discover a crime which has been com- 
mitted in the room where the game is being played. 
Those who are a little older may extend the field of 
their operations to the town, State or country in 
which they live, or to any place regarding which they 
are all well acquainted. Adults can locate the crime 
anywhere, and, so that they do not pass beyond 

the limits of the knowl- 
edge of the detective, they 
may choose any place as | 










the seene, and any age as 
the time of the crime. 

The method of playing 
the game in a simple form is 
as follows: 

One person, chosen as the 


detective, leaves the room. Another, who is desig- | 


| nated as reporter, announces to the company, that 





polite of the town or city of Blank has been com- | 
mitted. He may then state that a very valuable 
diamond has been stolen from the ear-ring of Mrs. 
Martha Washington, or of any other person whose 
portrait may chance to hang in the room, and one of 
paste substituted in its place. Or, he declares that | 
dynamite is concealed in one of the embroidered 
flowers of the svfa-cushion. Or, a certain white.) 
key of the piano has been abstracted and a black 
key put in its place. 

Any other object may be selected, if preferred, | 
but the company must all be informed what object is | 
decided upon. 

Suppose, now, the reporter announces as the first 
case the diamond robbery, and tells the company 
that a detective has been employed to find the 
criminal, who is known to be present in this very | 
room. This detective takes upon himself, not only | 








fashion, with wig, blue goggles, ete., or by assuming | 


the character of an Irish laborer, a Dutch noble, or a 
Chinese mandarin, or any notable or curious per- 
sonage. His questions, in whatever form they may 
be arranged should aim to follow somewhat in this 
line: 

Isitatheft? Yes. 


Does the article stolen belong to the animal king- | 


dom? No. 

To the vegetable kingdom? No. 
here gets his first clew. It must be mineral.) 

Is it something to wear? Yes. 

Does any living gentleman in the room wear it? 
No. 

Any living lady? 
picture.) 

Dividing the room at this line (indicating) 
into two parts, is the article in this half? 
Yes. 

Subdividing again and again, he at last 
finds the diamond. 

It must be under- 
stood that objects rep- 
resented by pictures 
are to be classified the 
same as real objects. 

The person who an- 
swered the last ques- 
tion is declared to be 
the thief, and should be 
handcuffed by the de- 
tective, and led from 
the room to serve as 
the next officer. 

The detective of a 
party of bright students, 
gathered not long ago 
in the city of San 
Francisco, was success. 
ful in discovering the 
criminal who surrepti- 
tiously and maliciously 
threw a sharp-pointed pebble, thereby mutilating 
the letter E in the word Anesthesia carved upon a 
monument erected in the Public Garden of Boston. 
Another member of the party discovered Cassius’s 
accomplice in the crime to which Mark Antony refers 
in his speech over the dead body of Julius Cxsar: 


No. (Then it must be a 





“Look, in this robe ran Cassius’s dagger through, 
See what a rent the envious Casca made; 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed.” 
This game admits of 
great variety, and adapts 
itself to players of all 
ages. 


An apple suspended from the ceiling or gas-fixture, 

| just above the heads of several players, who jump 

| for bites from the apple, gives on the shadow curtain 
a most ludicrous picture. 

There are a thousand devices which will suggest 
| themselves to bright and fun-loving young people, 
| forin no department of picture-making and merri- 
ment may they find a more prolific field for their 
| effort. Mrs. A. G. LEwIs. 


(The detective | 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


MY FIRST VISIT. 


It is more than twenty-five years ago, since I 
made my first visit in the character of a young 
lady, at the house of a friend, the other members 
of whose family were total strangers to me. 

Alas! I still feel inclined to 


blush, when I remember how 
poorly I sustained my new 

- role, and although a girl of 
fifteen may be pardoned for 
making the mistakes which I 
then made, perhaps some 
other girls of fifteen will 
thank me if I rehearse my 
own short-comings, as a warn- 
ing to them, and as an exam- 
ple to be shunned. 

Do not imagine, young 
reader, that we were barba- 
rians twenty years ago. We 
knew how to use our knives 
and forks, and were not in the 
habit of blowing out the gas 
when we went to bed. But 
we were as hopeful then, as 
young people are nowadays, 


and always expected to be 

able to dress for breakfast in 
fifteen minutes, although sad experience had taught 
us that the thing was clearly impossible. The nat- 
ural result of my too confident reliance upon my 
ability to do things quickly was, that I never came 
down to breakfast when the bell rang. Indeed, I 
cannot clearly remember being punctual at even one 
meal during this unlucky visit. 

Now it is bad enough, to keep one’s own family 
waiting, but it is simply unpardonable to annoy other 
| people in this way, and one of the first duties of a 
| guest is to be punctual at all meals. 

Of course, I had no deliberate intention of being 
| late, but I had a most unfortunate habit of procras- 












The “Judge and Jury,” | tination, and—shall I say it?—a stupid habit of 
if the party be large, | carrying inkstands away from their proper places. 
may now hold session, | To this I am indebted for the ruin of many a favorite 
and go through the reg- dress, and more than one indelible stain has been 
ular form of trying the | left on a parlor carpet, as a result of my persistence 
cases, and sentencing | in this habit. 
the criminals. The suc- It seems such an easy and simple thing, to carry 
cess of the court must | an inkstand into one’s own bedroom, place it on the 
depend largely upon the | bureau or table, and write one’s letter in peace and 
ready wit of those engaged init.| seclusion. But I would not advise any person under 

A deal of merriment may also | seventy years of age, to attempt this feat. There is 
result from “Mum Parties” to| something peculiarly untrustworthy, one might, 
which the young ladies invite | indeed, say treacherous, in the nature of ink and 
the gentlemen, with the request | ink-bottles, and it is surprising how they will upset, 
that only ladies shall do the | or suddenly spring their contents over the front of 
talking, the invited guests not | your dress and the stair-carpet, when you are going 
being allowed to say even “yes” | downstairs so very carefully! 
or “no.”’ The inviting party Not to make the story too long, the inkstand stu- 
should by every device try to | pidly upset itself,—I’m sure I didn’t do it,—all over 
surprise their guests into speak- | the bright red carpet in the spare room at my friend’s 
: ing. Those gentlemen who do | house, so that when the dinner-bell rang on Sunday, 
speak become criminals, and must be tried for their | it was impossible for me to go downstairs, for I was 
offence before the judge and jury. otherwise engaged with a large sponge and several 

The testimony of the witnesses often becomes very | chamber towels, endeavoring, like Bluebeard’s wife, 
contradictory, making the decision of the jury | to clean up what never would come clean! 
exceedingly difficult. The sentence is given by the It seemed a pity to disturb what was left of my 


judge, who requires that all forfeits or fines he paid 
immediately in the presence of the company. 

A very good plan for those who wish to raise 
money for replenishing reading-rooms or libraries, 
or to accomplish any other object in which young 
people are interested, is to place a fine upon those 
who speak, according to the number of words or 
sentences spoken. 

The judge and members of the court should be 
dressed in costume suited to their office. 

Pantomime rightfully belongs to the ‘‘Mums,” 
and may well form a part of the entertainment at 
such a gathering. 
ance of pantomime are easily available. Parlors 
with folding-doors, across which a sheet or a white 
curtain is smoothly hung, will do nicely. A lamp 


The accessories for the perform- | 


hostess’s Sunday dinner,—I arrived upon the scene, 
at the same moment as the dessert,—by unfolding 
the dark and inky tale, which lurked in my con- 

seience and on the wet floor, so I put off my con/es- 
| sion until the next day. Floors, however, are neither 
water nor ink-proof, and the quantity of water 
| which it took to mop up that ink, was more than the 
| thickest carpet could absorb. 





| As Mr.—— sat in his study that evening, a large, 

purplish drop fell upon the Christian Register which 

| lay open before him, then another and another! 

| Then one drop, bolder than the rest, lit upon his 

spectacles. He started from his seat, looked up, and 
beheld a dark, purple stain on his newly frescoed 
lavender ceiling, from which the dark life-blood of 

| the ink-bottle was slowly but surely dropping down! 











JAN. 10, 1889. 


A search in the room above revealed the guilty 
traces of my mad sponge and towel exercise,—of 
course the towels had to be the newest and best in 
the house,—and in those old war-times linen and 
cotton goods cost a small fortune! 

It would have served poor little inky, miserable me 
quite right, if my kind hosts had sent me straight 
home, but they were too polite to do that, soI stayed 
to the end of my visit, and further distinguished 
myself by arguing constantly with the girls who 
were my companions, and by differing in opinion 
with them on every point which came up for discus- 
sion. 

Now the right to express his or her own opinion 
is the birthright of every American citizen, but it is 
not necessary for us to parade our birthright on every 
occasion, nor to make ourselves tiresome and even dis- 
agreeable to our fellows, by seizing every opportunity 
to set forth our views, and to argue in their favor in 
a pugnacious manner. 

All this it is much to be feared that I did, not 
with deliberate intention, but because I was natu- 
rally of a rather combative disposition, and rushed 
into the fray with the eagerness of youth, excusing 
myself to my own conscience on the ground that I 
was defending the truth! 

Thus when the daughter of the house showed us 
some pretty, dainty French slippers, cut low at the 
toe, and with high heels, I seized the opportunity 
to give her a long lecture on the folly of heels, and 
the tight and pinching qualities of French slippers, 
branching off on the kindred,—though more dan- 
gerous,—folly of wearing tight dresses, and the com- 
paratively venial sin of wearing gloves a size too 
small for one’s hand. 

We had been studying physiology at school that 
year, and I was so full of zeal for my newly acquired 
principles, that I forgot one of the most important 
duties of a guest,—namely, to make herself agreeable 
to her hosts, and, therefore, to avoid subjects of 
contention, and to eschew heated controversies. 

It would have been so easy to admire the slippers, 
for they were very pretty, and then to have said 
very quietly, “Don’t you think these slippers are 
bad for the feet? We have been studying about 
these things in our physiology,—it is extremely 
interesting.” 

Instead of rousing my young hostess to argument 
and antagonism, I should thus have given my own 
opinion in an inoffensive manner, and perhaps in the 
end, she would have been converted to my views, or 
have asked what we had learned about these matters 
at our school. 

It is a glorious thing to argue, in the right time 
and place for the sake of the truth, but it is a very 
different thing to argue for the sake of victory, and 
without regard for the feelings and comfort of other 
people. 

Dear me! this recital is growing very humiliating! 
How could I have said that candy was “tempting 
poison,” when a box of delicious French chocolates 
was offered to me! What an extraordinary young 
person Marian, the daughter of the house, must 
have thought me, especially when we renewed our 
wordy warfare on the subject of first cousins, 
second cousins, first cousins once removed, and the 
proper way to reckon them. 

Here, surely, no principle was at stake! 

It was on a rainy Monday morning, that I left that 
patient and long-suffering household, carrying away 
with me Marian’s silk umbrella with the ivory 
handle, for, of couv-e, I had forgotten to bring one 
of my own. 

Marian never saw that umbrella again, unless she 
beheld it in her dreams! With the easy carelessness 
of youth, I placed it in the umbrella rack at home, 
together with many other umbrellas belonging to the 
numerous members of our large family. Somehow, 
it disappeared,—as young people’s things will dis- 
appear,—in the most curious and unaccountable 
manner! 

Marian’s cousin, a schoolmate of mine, and a 
sharer in that wretched visit, used occasionally to 
suggest to me, that that umbrella had never been 
returned, but first I hoped that I should find it, and 
then, when it rushed over me that it had gone forever 
and forever, and was worth, perhaps, five or seven 
dollars, the thought seemed too dreadful to be borne, 
and I put off telling my parents of this mishap from 
day to day, and from week to week, until I forgot all 
about it! 

If I had only told my mother, matters would have 
been different, and I sincerely advise any girl who 
loses a borrowed umbrella, or gets into any other 
bad scrape to tell her best friends—her parents— 
without loss of time. * 

But even this was not the last and crowning act of 
carelessness, which I was guilty of in connection 
with my first visit. I neither wrote to my young 
hostess, nor called upon her to thank her for her 
hospitality. Perhaps I did not then know that one 
should always do either one or the other of these 
things, after making a visit; but you will not have 
the same excuse, my young readers, now that you 
have been warned of what courtesy invariably re- 
quires of you. 

I sincerely hope that your “first visits” will begin 
and end more auspiciously than mine did! 

FLORENCE HOWE HALL. 
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JOKING WITH ARABS. 


When Mr. Drake was travelling in Syria a few 
years ago, he stopped at a country village to rest a 
while, and he tells how he indulged in a bit of pleas- 
antry with the sedate people of the desert: 

The Moslem village is surrounded by magnificent 
walnut-trees, and I was soon seated in the shade of 
one of these, discussing, with a mountain appetite; 
a breakfast of hot maize cakes, prepared corn and 
fried eggs, which the sheikh brought me. Afterward 
all the village worthies and an old merchant on a 
pedler’s excursion gathered round me, to examine 
my breech-loading guns and revolvers. 

One man, thinking to make a munificent offer, said 
that the sheikh would give me five hundred wal- 
nuts for one of the latter; but I turned the laugh 
against him by saying that I would accept the offer, 
if they were all as large as the tree we were seated 
under. 

The word for the nut and the tree is the same in 
Arabic. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The above is an exact copy of our Calendar—MEDITATION—most natural and life-like ; the perfection of the 
lithographic art in Twelve Colors. If you have not obtained one from your druggist, we will gladly mail one 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps, or two for 8 cents. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION OF COD LIVER OIL WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES is the great remedial agent for Wasting 
Diseases—probably no food medicine in existence is so potent in building up and restoring the wasting conditions of children 
and adults as this Palatable Emulsion. 

For the early stages of Consumption it is the most effective remedy ; and if it will not absolutely cure, will give comfort 
and prolong life in the latter stages of the disease. 

It is a most perfect specific for Colds and Chronic Coughs, relieving the cold at once and building up the system. All we 
ask isa trial. Mention this paper. SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 132 & 134 South Fifth Ave., New York, 








DO YOU WANT A 


Gold WatchpP 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 
Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 
Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
that are sold at $75 to $90. ] Payable only 


pice $38.00 jr Fe 


WEEK. 
If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 
926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Rarerence—Any Commercial Agency. 


KNOW ALL MEN 


THAT BAILEY'S RUBBER PANTS GUARD 
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prevents the PANTs from becoming WET, 
SOILED, WORN, OR OUT OF SHAPE, from con- 
tact with MUD, SLUSH, BOOT HEELS and 
from being ROLLED UP in STORMY WEATH- 


ER. The rubber Tips hold the garment 
clear from the boot, and have NO SUCTION 
that a plain or corrugated fabric has that 
SOILS and WETS BOTH. (Stitch to hem of 
garment.) Mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 


Price, {0 cts. a pair. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


How to Gure 
SKin & Sealp 
DISEASES 
owith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


rPHE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF 

skin and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from in- 
fancy to old age, are speedily, economically and per- 
manently cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES, when all 
other remedies and methods fail. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.3 
RESOLVENT, Prepared by the POTTER DRUG 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











te Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin a3 
ce 4 


prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weake 
nesses, in CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, the 
only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 











such as all who have been ‘On t 
ciate. The schemes and experiences of a Wide-Awake 
that loses nothing by calling spades spades, and business 


For sale by An Newsdealers at 35 cents, or post- 
paid of L. E.C 








Pound's EXTRACT 


THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


Subdues Inflammation, 
Controls Hemorrhages. 


FOR PILES, CATARRH, RHEUMATISN, 
NEUBALGIA, SORE THROAT, DIPHTHE- 
RIA, TOOTHACHE, BRUISES, WOUNDS, 
HEMORRHAGES, SORES, BURNS, SORE 
EYES, FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 

Used Internally and Externally. Prices, 50c,$1,$1.%5. 


REFUSE COUNTERFEITS AND SUBSTITUTES. 


CAUTION.—Pond's Extract is sold only in bottles 
with the name blown in the glass and enclosedin buff- 
colored wrappers with our trade-mark thereon. Insist 
on having Pond’s Extract. Sold everywhere. 


Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Sth Ave., New York, 


You like to have nice pot plants in 
winter, fine flowers,trees,lawns and gar- 
dens in the summer. Very likely you 
look to fruit,vegetable or flower culture 
asabusiness, In any case you must see 





on the terms 
amination to 
address and a single green stamp for 
postage to the PopuLAR GARDENING 
Publishing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


of a free copy for ex- 
whoever will send their 


Each issue contains from 20 to 30 costly engravings 
that teach thing, 96 col of matter, 190 separate 
articles anditems. Bright, terse, practical, delightful 
in style. No $4.00 magazine is more finely printed, 
The best horticultural writers, Mention this Paper. 








Commercial Traveller are set forth with a realism | 


RANDALL & CO.,Pubs. Chicago, Ill. | 





A MAN OF SAMPLES. | 


By WM. H. MAHER. “A prow volume of shop-talk, | 
e Road’ will appre- | 


houses by their real names.”— From American Bookseller. | 








—_ pliable, and absolutely 





fs desired and admired by all. Among 
the things which may best be done to 
enhance personal 
beauty is the’ daily 
use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. No matter 
what the color of 
the hair, this prepa- 
. ration gives it a lus- 
tre and pliancy that 
adds greatly to its 
charm. Should the 
hair be thin, harsh, 
dry, or turning gray, 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor 





will restore the 
color, bring out a 
new growth, and 
render the old soft and shiny. For 


keeping the scalp clean, cool, and 
healthy, there is no better preparation 
in the market. 


“‘T am free to confess that a trial of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor has convinced me 
that it is a genuine article. Its use has 
not only caused the hair of my wife and 
daughter to be 


Abundant and Glossy, 


but it has given my rather stunted mus- 
tache a respectable length and appear- 
ance.’’—R. Britton, Oakland, Ohio. 


“My hair was coming out (without 
any assistance from my wife, either). 
I tried Ayer’s Hair Vigor, using only 
one bottle, and I now have as fine a 
head of hair as any one could wish for.” 
—R. T. Schmittou, Dickson, Tenn. 


“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor in my 
family for a number of years, and re- 
gard it as the best hair preparation I 
know of. It keeps the scalp clean, the 
hair soft and lively, and preserves the 
original color. My wife has used it for 
a long time with most satisfactory re- 
sults.’””— Benjamin M. Johnson, M. D., 
Thomas Hili, Mo. 


** My hair was becoming harsh and dry, 
but after using half a bottle of Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor it grew black and glossy. I 
cannot express the joy and gratitude I 
feel.’”’— Mabel C. Hardy, Delavan, Ill. 


a s r 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Or. '. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


CORSETS 





Boned with Featherbone 
unbreakable. The 
Ask your dealer for them. 


st ever made, 
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| White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
| Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adr. 
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QyAl AMPS! Sets, 10c. each; Brazil, 8 kinds; Bulgaria, 
5; Egypt, 7; Finland, 8; Hungary, 10; He ligoland, 5 53 




















| India, 7; Japan, 6; Mexico, 6; Norway, 10; Netherlands, 

— | 10; Spain, b: Guba, 7; Java, 6; U. 8. ire asury, 6; Aus- 

Why do mothers and wives risk their domestic hap- | tralia, 10; Sardinia, 5; © ‘onstantinople, 3. Albums, 75c. and 
piness and their children’s future health by using cheap | $1.50. Lists free. Sterling StampCo.,Box HW, St. Louis, Mo. 











and unwholesome Flavoring Extracts, when they can | 
buy, and should insist upon having Burnett’s? [Adv. 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. | 


YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
C of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., l4years: City Treas. 


BUY THE WRINGER Ar 


THAT 
‘SAVES 

me MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


B enoeres iat ee ni Se 
¥ wringers, and cos u 1 ° 
Err not GREASE 

The CLOTH H ES. 

Warran' a 








(CASHMERE BouQUET 
a Ft Nae, 


Be ecrascrrs, for Catarrh, Pain, Weakness. 
Cat.free,wantag’ts. Fletcher & BP letcher,Cleveland,O. 

TAMPS. 100 all diff.rare Corea(worth lUc.alone),Bruns- 
S wick, Siam,etc.12c.,list free. P.S.. Johnson,Salem,Mass. 


STAMPS a Rtedtord Mass. 


USIC. 5c. for sample copy of “folio,” contains 20 
mages of choice music. Issued monthly 1. 60 per year, 
— 1ers’ price, $1.25, Address, White, Smith & Co., Boston. 
TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write BREW- 
STER" S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


RITING PAPERS by the FP»NGRAVED VISIT- 
W POUND. Nearly double Fix: PLATE and 50 














“Agents wanted to sell approval sheets on 
com.25 per ct.Green & Co.,.Medford,Mass, 









“PERSPIRING 


AND OBSTINATE.” 


| 
A Russian army officer was in Philippopolis, walk- 
ing about to see the town. All kinds of people were 
bustling about the streets,—Bulgarians, Armenians, | 
lurks, Jews and Russians,—chaffering, disputing, 
ind scolding, and our spectator was taking in the 
scene with much satisfaction. 














Bolid White Rubber Rolls. 
_Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., ‘Aubura, 


BROWN'S | 


the quantity than by the CARDS, $1.00, Wed- 
quire for same money. ding Invitations. 
Send stamp for samples and price-list. 


Wm. H. Hoskins Co., 927 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. | 


| for business, Drawing and 
P E N MANS H I Pp Ornamental work thoroughly 
ren *. Eastman Col- 

lege, Poughkeepsi Y. rt indispensable for 
hers. Send ten pot A A Ow 4 and five specimens 


aaa GARRINGTON GAINES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ot aw One Dipping 
wa iil = __|0 CENTSABOX(6) 


Writes a Letter 
~ SENT BY MAIL. 7 


coat jute 
» Toilet: /Soap - A 


| (Luxurious is? 
Gye ree 
lasting » refined 


“\ Toilet Afticlegs leg) 


All of a sudden something unusual occurs. Cries | 
ure heard. Every one in the street makes haste to 
hide himself wherever he can. The infantry general, 
with a small, gray beard, who is standing near me, 
crawls through the nearest window. I quite invol- 
untarily crawl after him, and over me tumbles an 
enormous soldier, and almost crushes me. In an 
instant the narrow street is deserted. 

“What does all this mean? What has happened?” 
I suy to myself, glancing at the window. 

\t that moment I beheld a huge, mad bull, of a 





FRENCH 
DRESSING. 








FOUNTAIN ~ ge 





















dusty hue, come leaping slowly up the hill at a weary ot : Bos: iv aney, 8. ae alias 

gallop, and bellowing dully. His shaggy head is Stationers and heats find these the best selling Pens. 

ivld low, his eyes are bloodshot, from his gaping ———— —$—< LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
mouth drips foam, his long, sharp ‘horns are reac y to 


ree 





Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
pie any oue who shall dare to cross his path. ‘ " 

But what is it he is dragging behind him? I gaze in- 
tently. Itis a robust Bulgatian, who has lost the 
hat from his shaven poll, and with his hand wound 
firmly in the tail of the bull, and planting his bare 
feet with all his might, is trying to stop the enraged 
beast. The bull dashes past us, as if he were un- 
conscious of anybody clinging to him. Everything 
quiets down, the street fills up with people once 
more. Discussions arise—‘*To whom does the bull 
belong? has he killed any one? what a brave fellow 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


A. Z 
2" BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. : 


. MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Brrs's 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 








FY Your name on this useful article for 
7 marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
7 Acents sample, 20c. Club of six, °$1.00. 
/ ’ EaGu gE Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
A FEW small boys, not over twelve years old, can 

receive a good education and have a “quiet country 
home, in private family, in Lyme, Ct., situated directly 
| on the bank of the Connecticut River, with facilities for 
safe boating,fishing and bathing. For partic ulars apply to 


















the Bulgarian is!” and so on. MRS. R. S. GRISWOLD, Lock Box 125, = “ | 
ren minutes have not elapsed when the same bull = f-Inking Pen & Penc! tar 

once more makes his appearance, but from the oppo- Niscfa 1S el00 cents Glu bot?, orga | 

site quarter. Again there ensues a crushing and a —————E 





crowding toward doors and windows. The raging 
animal, with dimmed eyes, once more dashes past 
me up the hill, with the same weary gallop, dragging 
beind him the same perspiring and obstinate Bul- 
earian. 


MADE WITH 
per Year, 2uc. 


BOILING MILK. 


Six Months, 15a, 


A ‘ ime, Town & State on, 25c- Club ot7, $1.35 
FY Sarks anything. Pint writing or stamp ink, | §¢ 
Y Rubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 


'NELSON’S ACID LACTATE 


IS PURELY VEGETABLE, 
SUPERIOR TO LEMON JUICE AND 


_A Sure | Relief For elief For Rheumatism. 
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MODERN ROBINSON 








CRUSOE. | 
Professor Lee, of Bowdoin College, who accompa- | 

nied the Albatross expedition as a naturalist, tells 

of a curious experience in the South Pacific. Years | 


Kassas (rry, Mo., U. 8. A.—Issvep MonTaiy. 


y . ; furnishes an extremely a " 
ago the Eeuador Government planted a conviet col FRNS Pleasant and thetractive | $uanuteeo7Se-veutto ches ong cack pager Breer nea 
ony on Charles Island, one of the Galapagos group. \ 


KODAK GAMERA 








The “ Missouri and Kansas Farmer”? is the cheapest paperin 

















pastime for all classes. ber contains the Land Laws, showing how to enter GOVERN- 
The operator need know | MENT LAN Every number contains descriptions of the 
nothing of photography. Counties, Towns and Townsh ps, telling all aboutthe Soil, Water, 
Taking a picture with this Minerals, Climate, etc., the Prairie and Timber lands, and their 
Camera consists simply of | adaptation for a Phineas panna Raising. Ev- 
Z ressing a button, and ery number gives letters from farmers and homesteaders now on 
james heaaeod instanta- the grounds. Every number is full of Facts for the Man who 
PRICE, $25.00. neous views may be made | Wants to Pre-empt or Homestead Government Land, Mailed 
without reloading the Camera. For sale by all photo- ped spear y the timceadlngge mS oan or Hexiee Ser the 
graphic dealers. “Send for dese riptive circulars. | ng sum of 25 cents per y ces may be made wit 


2-cent American postage stamps or silver. Write names PLAIN. 
|The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The convicts revolted, killed the Governor, and 
escaped, leaving behind pigs, cattle, donkeys and 
horses. Since that time no one was thought to live 
there, and at C hatham Island, another of the group, 
the Albatross party were told that Charles Island | 
was entirely deserted. 

rhey were, therefore, rather surprised when they | 
visited Charles Island to come upon &@ man a 
naked, carrying a pig on his back. He was quite a 
surprised as — and was at first in great fear; but 


And ST ERE OP ICONS at pris Xi v4 IBITIONS, 
ing every subject for PUBLIC TION S, | 
etce.ga” A profitable business for a aah say aeels capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue | 
_ McALLISTER, Optician, 491 Nassau St.,N.Y. | 


— — 
mae ( 2. LINDSAY PIN C) 











Op Four months on trial for 10c, so don’t ask for samples. Cut 
this advertisement out, for it will not appear here again. ~~ 














finally they got him to talk. His hair and beard had 
grown very long, and he had lost all notion of time. 

He said that some years before he had come to 
Charles Island with a party in search of a certain 
valuable moss; 
who had gone off without him, and that since that 


Address, “ M, & K. FARMER,” Box B, Kansas City, Mo. 
Is the best Safety Pin in use. Opensfrom either side. Send Tk: E ARM STRO N G 
Twi address and receive set ot a les F 


TWITCHELL & SON, U Union ity, © Conn. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 








time he had been alone on the island 
He had lived on fruits and herbs 


! had captured 
wild cattle by ones 
y 


traps for them, killed them 
with a spear made by tying his pocket-knife to a 
stick, and from their hides made a hut. He was 
glad to see men again, and asked to be taken back to 
Chatham Island, which was granted, of course. 


that he had deserted his companions, | porOTOGRAPHY 
1. | 


Send stamp for our new “Handbook of 
Photography Miller & Hopkins, 442 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Fresh Silver Pa- 
per, Plain Silver Paper, Whatman Silver Pa- 


5.0. GENTLEMEN'S 


GARTERS. | 


MADE WITHOUT RUBBER | 


The elasticity is given by NICKEL- 
PLATED BRASS SPRINGS, like the | 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 





of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than, 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as wellas for persons in health. 


well-known Duplex Ventilated | 
Garter for ladies, which have given 
such universal satisfaction. Should | 
be for sale by all first-class dealers in 
notions and furnishings. Sample pair | 


sent by regis- 35 CTS. | 


tered imal on 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


Sold by Grocers cers everywhere. 
BSISSSSSSs, CT. 


BR W. BAKER & GO., Dorchester, Mass 


COTT’ SFLOWERS 





SENSE OF EQUITY. 
Sir Richard Bethell, whose great ability as a 
chancery lawyer made him Lord ‘Chancellor, had a 


hot temper, but its outbursts were quickly quieted by 
an appeal to his sense of equity. 




















Sir Richard, one day, ordered his coachman to take | 
acolt which the ms uster had bred to a neighboring |— 
fair, and sell it for not less than forty pounds. The | 
man, however, sold the colt for thirty-eight pounds. | 
Sir Richard was angry, and said to the coachman: | IX 


$] copies for | nome practice, accompanied by a pamph- 
alone will be sent for 30c. t . 8. Postage Sta 
Gem Oe. Business College, Quincy, Ill. 


I will mail you my elegant nmehiien of Penman- 
let of instructions, and a quarter-gross 
Our Illustrated College ¢ ‘ataloy 1e ants ee. 
SEL 


per, 25 cents per sheet (18 x 22), cut to any size. 
ship, com prising over fifty beautiful engraved 
celebrated Perfection Pens, al for one do 
— D. L. rincipal, 
Cured with Eleetricity, b i, Dr.Horne’s 
Belt- 














‘ 
Dh 
a] 
‘| 
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leetre- Magnet je ‘Truss, com- 
4 “Paice, you have disobeyed my positive instruc- bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
tions. Y: ou are dismissed.” the wore Senerating & continuogs | 









| 

} “Well, Sir Richard,” the coachman answered, ~ and Magnetic current. Sei- | 
at ‘i ntific, Powerful, Durable, Comfortable 40 Years’ Experience in Sng Ree ciaities in A 

j that is very hard. I took thirty-eight pounds for Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send | growing our strong and reliable &FLO te EDS of extra chovon quality 
nh the colt, for if I had brought it back the cost of its p for pamphlet. leetrie Belts for Diseases. | Rare Novelties of great be auty. ‘or! 889with a lovelyColore 

| keep for the next three months would have amounted Oe. Piss INVENTOR. 191 WABASH Ave.. CHicaco. 
| 





vt at ROS ai SCC ns 

to more than the difference in the ot Bnayor tt now ROBERT 

tuke my dismissal for such a cause.” = 
“Very well, Paice, so be it,” replied Sir Richard 

struck with the equity of the plea. The man re mained 

in his master’s service for the rest of his life. 


price. I shan’t 
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OHNSONESTOKES?| 
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Bp ane FARM MANUAL FOR 1889. 
CF Iistbrimfu 
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Wagon Scales, 
te » 5 Steel Bearings. 
Tare Beam and Beam Box for 
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A FINE DISTINCTION. 


liose familiar with unlearned country folk know 


y 
\ 


= 
size : cale. For free price list 





unle : Fhings een many RARE 

HI that they are not wanting in ability to analyze and =i TONES ¢ OF "SINGHAMTON,. AND V LUABL NOVEL TI ES never efore offered, 

| muke a distinction. A lady who was riding with a |_ BINGHAMTON. N. ¥. “ panteomey Sustrated ts handsome colors 3 aitomes 
New Hampshire farmer, and passing a field of 


ther the grandest and most complete Catalogue Jublish 
In America. No Market or Private Cardener-can afford neo 


be without it. On receipt of 10 CTS. in cash or ‘stamps, we 


newly mown grass, exclaimed: 
that hay smells!” 


replied the farmer. 





“Oh, how fragrant 
“It smells more of hard work,” 











An English rector in a Sussex parish once visited 
a poor old widow, who had had nine or ten children. 
All of them, except the daughter, had gone out into | 
the world and left her. At last the daughter married | 


will send It free by mail, t oaener with kt. of the WON- 

INE 35 DERFUL NEW AND DISTIN os jas ime ao 
sau. smoothest and hand- E 

somest of all; the price of which alone is 20c. CrTOUR 


TO --- BRANDYWINE S ; 
are the STANDARD with MARKET CARDENERS, Mention this paper when you write. Address 






ag nome pp Aarons “vou must feel lonely | JOHNSON x STOKES, a7 and alg Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
now, after having had so large a family.’ | 
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= le 
Pears Soap 
Fair white hands: 

Brightclear complexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere.” 








“Yes, sir,” she answered, “I do feel it lonesome. | 
I have brought up a large family, and here I am now | erfect food, imparting greater mental 
living alone. And I misses ’em, and I wants ’em; | Sadl e sical Sa ment ¢ an any other 
but I misses ’em more than I wants ’em.”’ | cerea’ esh or vegetable. It is prepared fo 
ready assimilation by a peculiar application 
+> |of steam which im 


meaparte a delicious ering it 
MUCH TOO RARE. 

Little Pierre, a French boy, went out to walk with 
his father on the road, and was badly frightened by | 
u drove of cattle. 





min 
SEND 2c. STAMP FOR SXMPLE. 


HORNBY’S STEAM-COOKED OATS 
71 and 73 Park Place, New York City. 








“Why should you be afraid, Pierre?” his father 
asked. “Why, you eat such creatures as that at 
dinner, you know.” 

Yes, papa,” said Pierre, “but these aren’t well 
enough done? 


— —— 
EASILY DONE. 


It often happens that “a substitute shines brightly 
as a king,” though through no especial radiance of 
his own. 


SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


One day a little boy came home from school, and 
announce d, “Mamma, I’m at the head of my class.” 
“Indeed! and how did it happen?” 
“Oh, Kitty Gray stayed at home!” | 

















